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The Crop of Acorns. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
There came a man in days of old, 
To hire a piece of land for gold, 
And urged his suit in accents meek : 
“One crop alone, is all I seek; 
That harvest o’er, my claim I yield, 
And to its lord resign the field.” 


The owner some misgivings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt, 
But found his last objection fail, 
And honied eloquence prevail, 

So took the proffered price in hand, 
And for one crop leased out the land. 


The wily tenant sneered out with pride, 
And sowed the spot with acorns wide ; 

At first, like tiny shoots they grew, 

Then broad and wide their branches threw, 
But long before these oaks sublime 
Aspiring reach’d their forest prime, 

The cheated landlord mouldering lay 
Forsaken, with his kindred clay. 


Oh ye, whose years unfolding fair, 

Are fresh from youth and free from care, 
Should Vice or Indolence desire 

The garden of your soul to hire, 

No parley hold, eject the suit, 

Nor let one seed the soil pollute. 


My child, their first approach beware, 
With firmness break the insidious snare, 
Lest, as the acorns grew and throve 

Into a sun excluding grove, 

Thy sins, a dark o’ershadowing tree, 
Shut out the light of heaven from thee. 





From the St. Louis Republican. 
Humboldt. 


goes. In spite of his four score years, he looks 
as hale and hearty, and is as cheerful as a youth 
of eighteen. He has the kindest, most benevo- 
lent countenance, the mildest blue eyes, and 
most gentle manners imaginable; and as to his 
conversation, it is eloquence distilled, flowing || 
smoothly and unceasingly, charming all to whom |, 
| he addresses himself, causing them to wonder 
_ how the mind of one man could grasp and retain 
| such universal knowledge. I was surprised to 
learn that it was not until he was 30 years of 
age that he really commenced his travels; but 
he had been preparing himself since boyhood, 
‘and started forth a geologist, mineralogist, 
botanist, anatomist and linguist. He traveled 
under the most favorable circumstances, being 
personally very easy in money matters, and being 
aided wherever he went by the different govern- 
ments and scientific men. Without this, he 
could not have acquired all the knowledge he 
ossesses. Many of your readers are familiar 








| costs ten thousand dollars ! 


| on Botany, all folios and written in Latin. 





/ nothing but attenf to his correspondence. 
Humboldt is the great attraction wherever he | 
three hundred thousand letters a year! and to 








i] with his travels, but do they know how he has 
' toiled and labored to give his fellow-men the 
| benefit of those travels? We talk of prolific 
| writers, but none will bear mentioning by the 
|| side of Humboldt. 
| done may be obtained by the fact, that one set 


Some idea of what he has 


(I do not mean one edition) alone of his works 
A space of two 
yards long in his library is occupied by his works 
He 
speaks, understands, and writes, perfectly the 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 


| Sanscript, and German, besides having a partial 
| knowledge of nearly all other languages. 
never sleeps more than four hours, and says that 
| from boyhood he never required .more. 
» work he has done, all that ten thousand dollars’ 
_ worth of writing has been done at night, between 
| the hours of eleven and three; he never works 
| at any other time. 
| loved friend of the King, and for several years 
| past has resided in the palace. 
| in Berlin, his handsome suits of apartments are 
| near the King. 


He 


All the 


He is the intimate and be- 


At Potsdam, and 


As I before said, he goes to bed at three 
o'clock in the morning in winter, and at two in 
summer, rises at six or seven, takes a perfectly 

‘cold bath, then his coffee, and employs the re- 
mainder of the day until dinner time, in reading , 
and answering the letters he receives. I say the 
remainder of the day, but he always reserves 
two hours, from twelve until two, to receiving 
his friends; but with that exception he does 
He 
says he receives on an average between two and 


nearly all of them he sends replies. He gets 
‘letters from all parts of the globe, and from the 
/most remote corners. His evenings are always 
| Spent with the King in his Majesty’s private 
apartment; and thus his life passes, calmly and 


| peaceably, and while he is engaged in the purest 


| and most elevated of all enjoyments, that of im- 
| parting to others portions of the great stock of 
| a knowledge he possesses, he patiently waits for 
| the time he shall be called from the earth he has 
| studied so deeply. 


A scientific society never holds a meeting here 
without receiving some valuable communication 
from Humboldt, and it is always something new, 
something which he seems to have reserved for 
that especial occasion, and never to have given 


to the world before. He says he still studies 
as diligently as he did fifty years ago, and he 
does not feel his thirst for knowledge at all 
diminished. 
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Books. 
BY E. P. WHIPPLE 
Books—light-houses erected in the great sea of || 
time—books, the precious depositories of the | 
thoughts and creations of genius—books, by | 
whose sorcery time present, and the whole 
pageantry of the world’s history, moves in solemn 
procession before our eyes; these now visit the 
firesides of the humble, and lavish the treasures | 
of the intellect upon the poor. Could we have | 
Plato, and Shakspeare, and Milton, in our dwell- | 
ings, inthe full freshaess of their hearts, few 
scholars would be affluent enough to afford them | 
physical support; but the living images of their 
minds are within the eyes of all. From their pages 
their mighty souls look out upon us in all their i 
grandeur and beauty, beauty undimmed by the | 
faults and follies of earthly existence, consecrated |; 
by time. Precious and priceless are the blessings | 
which books scatter around our daily paths. |) 
We walk, in imagination, with the noblest 
spirits, through the most sublime and enchanting | 
regions—regions which, to all that is lovely in 
the forms and colors on earth, 


Add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land. 





A motion of the hand brings all Acadia to sight. | 
The war of Troy can, at our bidding, rage in | 
the narrowest chamber. Without stirring from 
our fire-sides, we may roam to the most remote 
regions of the earth, or soar into realms where 
Spencer’s shapes of unearthly beauty flock to 


meet us, where Milton's angels peal in our ears | 
the choral hymns of paradise. Science, art, lite- 

rature, philosophy—all that man has thought, all | 
that man has done, the experience that has been | 
* bought by the sufferings of a hundred genera- 

tions—all are garnered up for us in the world of || 
books. There, “among realities, in a substantial 

world,’ we move with the crowned kings of | 
thought. There our minds, have a free range, 
our hearts a free utterance. 


Reason is confined 
within none of the partitions which trammel it in | 
life. The hard granite of conventionalism melts | 
away as a thin mist. We call things by their | 
right names. Our lips give not the lie to our | 
hearts. 
good. 


We bend the knee only to the great and 
We despise only the despicable; we 
honor only the honorable. In that world, no | 
divinity hedges a king, no accident of rank or 
fashion ennobles a dunce, or shields a knave. | 
There, and almost only there, do our affections 
have free play. 


We can select our companions | 
from among the most richly gifted of the sons of | 
God, and they are companions who will not | 
desert us in poverty, or sickness, or disgrace. | 
When everything fails—when fortune frowns, 
and friends cool, and health forsake us—when 
this great world of forms and shows appears a 
“two edged lie, which seems but is not,” when | 
all our earth-clinging hopes and ambitions melt 
away into nothingness, 


‘“« Like snow flakes on a river, | 
One moment white, then gone forever,” 





\jglittered in palaces; who will consecrate sorrow | 


_ complete it in all its parts. 


| swing on hinges. 


| other elementary works. 


we are still not without friends to animate || dressing and laying down a floor at éhree dollars 


and console us—friends, in whose immortal | 
countenances, as they look upon us from books, | 
we can discern no change; who will people | 
solitude with shapes more glorious than ever | 
and take the sting from care, and who, in the | 
long hours of despondency and weakness, will | 
send healing to the sick heart and energy to the || 
wasted brain. Well might Milton exclaim, in | 
that impassioned speech for liberty of unlicensed | 


|| printing, where every word helps with intellec- 


tual life: “ Who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God’s image; but who destroys a good | 
book kills reason itself; kills the image of God, as _ 
it were, in the eye. 


} 
| 





What Perseverance will Accomplish. 
About forty years ago, in the woods near the | 
line between Tennessee and Kentucky, stood a | 
log cabin, sixteen feet by eighteen, which was 


| oceupied by a father and mother with some ten 
| or twelve children, and among them was the hero | 
of our sketch. In his infancy he was fed on | 
corn and hominy, bear meat, and the flesh of | 


such wild animals as were caught in the woods. 


At twelve years of age he was put out to 
work with a neighbor, as a farm-boy. He drove | 
oxen, hoed corn, and raised tobacco in the sum- | 
mer, and cured it in the winter, till he was seven- | 
teen years old. Then he learned to make brick. | 
To this he added the profession of a carpenter ; 
and by these successive steps in mechanical arts | 
he became able, by his unassisted skill, to raise a 
house from a clay-pit, or from the stump, and 
He could do it, too, 
in a manner that none of his competitors could 
surpass. 


His panel-doors are the wonder and admira- | 
tion of the country, in which they continue to 
He never saw the inside of a | 


| school-house or church, till after he was eighteen | 


years old. Having achieved the valuable acqui-’ 
sitions of reading and writing, by the aid of | 


| another, all his other education has been the 


fruit of his own application and perseverance. 

At the age of twenty-two, he conceived the 
idea of fitting himself for the practice of law. | 
He at first procured an old copy of Blackstone, | 


| and having, after the close of his daily labors, by | 


nightly studies over a pitch-knot fire in his log | 
cabin, mastered the contents of that compendium | 
of common law, he pursued his researches into | 


Having thus, by great diligence, acquired the | 
rudiments of his profession, he met an old law- 
yer who bad left the practice, or whose practice | 
had left him, with whom he made a bargain for | 
his secretary and library, for which he was to| 
pay him one hundred and twenty dollars in ear- | 
penter’s work. The chief part of the job to be | 
done in payment for these old, musty books, was 


|| name is Patrick W. Tompkins. 








per square of ten feet. 

The library paid for, our hero dropped the 
adze, plane and trowel, and we soon alter hear 
of him as one of the mest prominent members of 
the Mississippi bar, and an able statesman and 
orator. “I heard him one day,” says one, 
“make two speeches in succession, each of three 
hours in length, to the same audience, and not a 
movement testified any weariness on the part of 
a single auditor; aud during his delivery, the 
assembly seemed swayed by the orator as wecds 
before the wind.” 

That poor farm-boy is now at Washington, a 
member of Congress from Mississippi. His 
He is a self- 


'| made man, and his history shows what an humble 


boy can do when he is determined to Try. 
Saturday Rambler. 





Good Manners. 

We have known a young man, slow, sullen, 
heavy-browed and ungracious, who, whenever 
you speak to him, answers as if it were an effort 
to be even decently civil; and who, moreover, 
seemed to be quite content, and even proud of 
his incivility, 

And we lean to the charitable side so far as 
to think this nothing more than a bad habit of 
his, which has insensibly fastened upon him; and 
that he goes through the world—a world’ of 
mutual dependence—little aware of the fact, that 
so small a thing as his manners is constantly 
producing impressions, and fast forming a repu- 
tation such as ten years hence he may regret as 
the great blunder of his life. 

Would it not be well for every young man to 
learn the truthful anecdote of the rich Quaker 


‘| Banker, who, when asked the secret of his success 


in life, answered, * Civility, friend, civility !” How 
much does it cost a man, either old or young, to 
be truly civil in the intercourse of society? 
Rather, how much does it cost a young man to 
form this habit, which, if formed, will sit upon 
him easily, gracefully, and profitably, so long as 
he lives? Far more often depends on this little, 


| often despised, civility to the world, than any 


other single adventitious cireumstance by which 
men rise and fall. We may look around us at 
any time, and see men high in place and power, 
who have not attained that elevation by force of 
individual power, who have not attained that 
elevation by force of individual character and 
great knowledge, but simply from the fact that 
the trifling graces of life have not been despised. 
It is not a dancing master’s grace that is now 
referred to, but the benevolence of manner that 
recognizes in little things the rights of others, 
and fully acknowledges such rights. The thous- 
and ways in which this little courtesy does good 
need hardly be mentioned. It may be said, 
however, that a courteous manner has a reflective 
influence on the benevolent feelings. It is 4 
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source of gratification to the man who practices || the Jerusalem coffee house, thence over London | 


it. If it sits naturally upon a man, it is a pass- 
port to any place and any circle. 


It has smoothed many a rough path for men | 


first starting in business, and has been one of the 
things that has often crowned efforts with suc- 
cess. The man of experience, looking on an 
ungracious manner in a young person just start- 
ing into the world with nothing he can depend on 
put himself, is not angered, but rather pained, 
by what he sees, knowing, as he does, that the 
want of that little something to please as we go 
along, will cause many a rough jog in the road, 
which, otherwise, might be as smooth as a sum- 
mer stream. Wear a hinge in your neck, young 
man, and keep it well oiled. 
Presbyterian Advocate. 





The Cords that Hung Tawell. 

The following thrilling passage, upon the 
power of the Magnetic Telegraph, is from a new 
work by Sir Francis Head. After picturing 
Tawell, who had just committed a murder, seated 
in the railroad ear for London, he says: 

“ What may have been his fears, his hopes, his 
fancies, or his thoughts, there suddenly flashed 
along the wires of the electric telegraph, which were 


stretched close beside him, the following words: | 


‘A murder has just been committed at Salthill, 
and the suspected murderer was seen to take a 
first class ticket for London by the train which 


left Slough at 7h. 42m., P. M. He isin the garb || 


of a Quaker, with a brown great coat on, which 
reaches nearly down to his feet. He is in the 
last compartment of the second first-class car- 
riage’ And yet, fast as these words flew like 
lightning past him, the information they con- 
tained, with all its details, as well as every secret 
thought that had preceded them, had already 
consecutively flown millions of times faster; in- 
deed, at the very instant that, within the walls 
of the little cottage at Slough, there had been 
uttered that dreadful scream, it had simultane- 
ously reached the judgment seat of Heaven! On 
arriving at the Paddington station, after mingling 
Hor some moments with the crowd, he got into an 
omnibus, and as it rumbled along, taking up one 
passenger, putting down another, he probably 
elt that his identity was every minute becoming 

oufounded and confused by the exchange of fel- 

ow passengers for strangers that was constantly 

aking place. But all the time he was thinking, 

he cad of the omnibus—a policeman in disguise 

knew that he held his victim like a rat ina 


Fee. Without, however, apparently taking the 
Plightest notice of him, he took one sixpence, 


‘ave change for a shilling, handed out this lady, 
uffed in that one, until, arriving at the Bank, 
ne guilty man, stooping as he walked toward 
Ne carriage door, descended the steps ;—paid 
is fare s—crossed over to the Duke of Welling- 
ns statue, where, pausing for a few moments 
nxlously to gaze around him, he proceeded to 


» 


Fighting on Equal Terms. 

| Bridge to the Leopard coffee house in the | I will tell you a little incident that occurred 
| borough, and finally to a lodging house in Scott’s | in Georgia oe eee Judge T., a cele- 
|| yard, Canon Street. He probably fancied that | brated duellist, who had lost a leg, and who was 
by making so many turns‘and doubles, he bad } known to be a dead shot, challenged Colonel D., 
| not only effectually puzzled all pursuit, but that | . gentleman of great humor and attainments. 
| his appearance at so many coffee houses would | The friends tried to prevent the meeting, but to 
assist him in proving an alibi; but whatever | no effect. The parties met on the ground, when 
may have been his motives or his thoughts, he | Col. D. beosag’ asked if he was ready. 

/had scarcely entered his lodging, when the | ; No, sir,” he replied. 

| policeman—who, like a wolf, had followed him || _ “ What are you waiting for, then?” inquired 


1 


|every step of the way—opening his door, very ) Judge T.’s pee 
calmly said to him—the words no doubt were | _ Why, sir,” said Colonel D., “I have sent 

| infinitely more appalling to him even than the | ™Y boy into the woods to hunt a bee gum to put 
scream that had been haunting him—‘Hav’n’t | ™Y leg in, for I don’t intend to give the judg 

| you just come from Slough?’ The monosyllable | °"Y advantage over me. You see he has a 

|«No,’ confusedly uttered in reply, substantiated | wooden leg! 

| his guilt. The policeman made him his pri- \ The whole party roared with laughter, and the 

|soner; he was thrown into jail, tried, found thing was so ridiculous that it broke up the fight. 
guilty of wilful murder and—hanged. A few } Colonel D. was afterwards told that it would sink 

months afterward, we happened to be traveling |, his eens : , 

| by rail from Paddington to Slough, in a carriage f “Well,” he waplied, “it can’t sink me lower 

| filled with people, all strangers to one another. || than a wallets oan r ; 

| Like English travelers, they were all mute. For }  “ But, wyee his friends, “ the papers will be 

| nearly fifteen minutes no one had uttered a | filled anon you.” 

| single word, until a short-bodied, short-necked, | “Well,” said he, “I would rather fill fifty 

| short-nosed, exceeding respectable looking man || P*P¢Ts than fill a coffin !” 


| No one ever troubled the Colonel after that. 





, in the corner, fixing his eyes on the apparently 1 
fleeting posts and rails of the electric telegraph, | 
significantly nodded to us as he muttered aloud: | Aw Arotocy.—When John Clark (Lord El- 
— Them’s the cords that hung John Tawell.” |, 40) was at the bar, he was remarkable for the 
|| sang froid with which he treated the judges. 
i On one occasion, a junior counsel, on hearing 
| Mr. Lawrence.—Self-made men are always | their Lordships give judgment against his client, 
| worthy of being cited as examples for youth. || exclaimed that “he was surprised at such a de- 
We clip the following curious statement in refer- || cision!” This was construed into contempt of 
| ence to Mr. Lawrence, from an Agricultural Ad- Court, and he was ordered to attend at the bar 


dress recently delivered : next morning. Fearful of the consequences, he 
“Tf there is a youth in the land who aspires to || consulted his friend John Clark, who told him to 

| the honor of representing this country at the | be perfectly at ease, for uz would apologize for 
| Court of St. James, let him follow the example || him in such a way that would avert any unplea- 
of our present appointed minister, selected for sant result. Accordingly, when the name of the 
| his sterling integrity, intelligence and virtue. A | delinquent was called, John rose and coolly ad- 
writer in Boston, speaking, of him, says: ‘A | dressed the assembled tribunal: “I am very 
poor, unknown and friendless boy,’ (we use his | sorry, my lords, that my young friend has so far 


own language) he entered the city which, since i forgot himself as to treat your honorable bench 
that time, his own experience has done so much | with disrespect, he is extremely penitent, and 
to elevate, and his own munificence to adorn; || you will kindly ascribe his unintentional insult to 
and the first employment he was engaged in, he ‘his ignorance. You must see at once that it did 
often told us, was that of a porter to his originate in that. He said he was surprised at 
brother; and many a heavy load, said he, I 


the decision of your lordships! Now if he had 
often wheeled through the street in a hand-cart. || not been very ignorant of what takes place at 
| this court every day—had he known you but half 
Moustc.—How differently the same thing may || so long as I have, he would not be surprised at 
be described, is well exemplified in the following || any thing you did!” 
quotation : 






































“¢ Now the musician 
Hovers with nimble stick o’er the squeaking crowd, 
Tickling the dried guts of a mewing cat.’”’—Marston. 


Crimes aNp Epucation.—According to re- 
turns to Parliament, the commitments for crimes 
in an average of nine years in proportion to pop- 
ulation, are as follows: 

In Manchester (the most infidel city in the na- 
tion), one in 140; in London, one in 800; in all 
Ireland, one in 1600; and in Scotland (celebra- 
ted for learning and religion), one in 20,000! 


« And anon a strain is heard— 

Not wanting power to mitigate and swage, 

With solem touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds.’’— Milton. 
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The Legs of Insects. | 

The purposes for which the legs are put into | 
requisition are, as will be easily guessed, for | 
walking or running, for jumping, for climbing, | 
and for swimming. Most surprising of all these | 
respects is the degree of agility and swiftness | 
with which it has pleased the Divine Creator to | 
M. Delisle once | 
observed a fly, only as large as a grain of sand, | 
which ran three inches in half a second, and in | 
that space made the enormous number of five | 
hundred and forty steps. \f a man were to be 
able to walk as fast in proportion to size, sup- | 
posing his steps to measure two feet, he would, 
in the course of a minute, have run upward of | 
twenty miles, a task far surpassing our express 
railroad engines, or the famous Seven League | 
Boots recorded in the nursery fable. 


endow these insect organs. 


In some insects the legs fold upon each other, 


and are packed into a very small compass; this | 


is particularly the case in a species of wood 


cisely resembling beads or pills, as may be 
imagined from the following anecdote. A ser- 
vant-maid of the great Swammerdam, while 
walking in the garden one day found a large 
number of round, black, shining beads, which 
were streaked with white bands and presented a 
very pretty and attractive appearance. Guther- 


| ing a number of these in her hand, she thought 


she would convert them into a necklace, or, for 


| : 
| aught we know, into a rosary, when, to her 


great surprise, the beads became animated as 


|| soon as ever they fel‘t the point of the needle, 


with which she was about to thread them, and 


In leaping, began to struggle actively to get away; not how- 


also, insects far excel man, or any other animal | ever too quickly for her; for with a violent 


whatever. The flea can leap two hundred times | 
its own length; so also, can the locust. Ifa man | 
were six feet long, and could leap as 
far as one of these insects, 
Bow Church in Cheapside, leap up into the air, | 
over the top of St. Paul’s cross, and alight at the | 


bottom of Ludgate Hill; which would be some- | 


scream, imagining the beads were bewitched, she 
ran into the house. Some of the beetle tribe 


high and as | thus fold up their legs, and roll themselve up so 
he might stand near | 8 to resemble little globular pebbles. 


Life of an Insect. 





How tue Exeorric Exp, 1s Caveut.—All 


thing more wonderful than it has ever entered | other fishes fly the vicinity of these formidable 


into the minds of the writers of fairy tales to con- | 


eels. Even the fisherman angling from the high 


ceive of. The insect called the froghopper can | banks fears lest the damp line should convey the 


leap more than two hundred and fifty times its | 


own length. Some spiders can leap a couple of | regions, electric fire breaks forth from the bosom | 
| of the waters. 


fect upon their prey. The legs of insects that 


swim are generally peculiarly fittcd for it, either | affords a picturesque spectacle. 


shock to him from a distance. Thus, in these 


The capture of the gymnoti 
Mules and 


by being expanded somewhat like an oar, or by | horses are driven into a marsh which is closely 


The | 


having a dense fringe of hair upon it. 


surrounded by Indians, until the unwonted noise 


water beetles, afier rising to the surface of the | and disturbance induce the pugnacious fish to 
stream for a supply of fresh air, dive down to | begin an attack. One sees them swimming about 
their watery home again, taking a clear silvery | like serpents, and trying cunningly to glide under 
bubble along with them; and in this action they | the bellies of the horses. Many of these are 
move with considerable rapidity their swimming | 


legs, which are clothed with hairs. The water- 
singularly formed legs. The little whirlgig 
swims by means of its legs which are paddle- 
shaped. 

By means, it may be, of some peculiar secre- 
tion which repels the water, some insects can 


stunned by the force of the invisible blow; 


_ others, with manes standing on end, foaming 
boatman swims upon his back by means of his | 


with wild terror sparkling in their eyes, try to fly 
|| from the raging tempest. But the Indians, armed 


| with long poles of bamboo, drive them back into 


actually walk upon its surface, and thatas readily | 


or more so than upon land. Those who know 
the pleasure of shooting over clear ice with 
polished skates, when it almost seems as if we 
were moving in the air, and no more condemned 
to earth, cam imagine something of the delight 
these insects must experience, who can glide as 
swift as thought over the glassy surface of the 


brook. Sometimes the shape of the hind-legs is | 
remarkably altered; and perhaps the most extra- || 
ordinary instances of this in the whole insect 


world is the foreign insect which has been called 
the Kangaroo, beetle. The origin of this insect’s 
curious title was derived from resemblance borne 
by its hind legs to those of the animal whose 
name it bears. 


| the middle of the pool. 
| the unequal strife begins to slacken. Like clouds 
which have discharged their electricity, the 
wearied fish begin to disperse ; long repose and 
| abundant food are required to replace the galva- 
nic force which they have expended. Their 
\shocks become gradually weaker and weaker. 
| Terrified by the noise of the trampling horses, 
| they timidly approach the bank, where they are 
wounded by harpoons, and cautiously drawn on 
shore by non-conducter pieces of dry wood. 


ao 





Ingenuity of Birds. 


them in mossy banks. Having frequently ob- 
served some broken snail shells near two project- 








occasion of their being brought to that situation. 





Gradually the fury of 


Thrushes feed very much on snails, looking for 


ing pebbles on a gravel walk, which had a hol- 
low between them, I endeavored to discover the 





At last, I saw a thrush fly to the spot, with a 
snail shell in his mouth, which he placed between 


|| the two stones, and hammered at it with his beak 
louse, which roll themselves up into balls pre- 


till he had broken it, and was then able to feed 
on its contents. The bird must have discovered 
that he could not apply his beak with sufficient 
force to break the shell when it was rolling about, 
and he therefore found out and made use of a 
spot which would keep the shell in one position, 
When the lapwing wants to procure food, it 
seeks fora worm’s cast, and stamps the ground 
by the side of it with its feet; somewhat in the 
same manner as I have often done when a boy, 
in order to procure worms for fishing. After 
doing this for a short time, the bird waits for the 
issue of the worm from its holegpvho alarmed at 
the shaking of the ground, endeavors to make its 
escape, when it is immediately seized and be- 
comes the prey of the ingenious bird. The lap- 
wing also frequents the haunts of moles. These 
animals, when in pursuit of worms, on which 
they feed, frighten them, and the worm in 
attempting to escape, comes to the surface of the 
ground, where it is seized by the lapwing. The 
same mode of alarming his prey has been related 
of the gull. 
Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. 





Romance of Rival Whaling. 

It is easy to see that there must be a thrilling 
excitement in the adventurous chase of game 
like this, that has a tinge of the romantic to 
young and eager minds. There was romance 
surely, as well as reality, in a whaling feat I have 
read of, that came off in Delego Bay, South 
Africa, a smooth nook of the ocean much fre- 
quented a few years ago by whalers and ships 
from different nations. A mammoth whale rose 
and was observed in those still waters at the 
same moment, and about equidistant from an 
American and an English ship. From both the 
ships, boats were lowered, manned, and off in an 
instant with the speed of the wind. 

The English, at first ahead, perceiving their 
rivals gaining on them, wisely bore wide off from 
their common game, in order to keep the Ameri- 
cans out of reach of the whale. But when the 
two boats were nearly abreast, the English o 
course inside, one of the American sailors spranj 
from his seat, and with extraordinary agility 
hurled his ponderous harpoon right over the 
English boat. Thrown with unwonted force and 
precision, it struck the monster in a vital par’, 
and was buried to the socket. 

The English boat, thus strangely intercepted 
and balked of its prize, shrunk back under the 
warp of its Yankee rival. The waves soon crim 
soned with blood, and the daring American took 
possession of the mastered Leviathan, while De- 
lego Bay echoed and re-echoed with shouts 0! 
applause.—Cheever’s Whale and his Captors. 











He who enlarges his heart restricts his tongue. 
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Be Kind to the Loved Cnes at Home. 

Be kind to thy father, for when thou wast young, 
Who loved thee so fondly as he? 

He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 
And joined in thy innocent glee. 

Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks intermingled with gray ; 

His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold; 
Thy fsther is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother, for lo! on her brow, 
May traces of sorrow be seen; 

Oh! well may’st thou cherish and comfort her now, 
For loving and kind has she been. 

Remember thy mother—for thee she will pray, 
As long as God giveth her breath; 

With accents of kindness, then, cheer her lone way, 
E’en to the dark valley of death. 


Be kind to thy brother—his heart will have dearth, 
If the smile of thy joy be withdrawn; 
The flowers of feeling will fade at their birth, 
If the dew of affection be gone. 
Be kind to your brother—whoever you are; 
The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament purer and richer by far, 
Than pearls from the depth of the sea. 


Be kind to thy sister—not many may know, 
The depth of true sisterly love; 

The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above. 

Thy kindness shall bring to thee mauy sweet hours, 
And blessings thy pathway to crown; 

Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers, 
More pleasant than wealth or renown. 





The Thirty Pieces of Silver. 


Among the legends of the early ages of | 


Christianity, is one respecting the Thirty Pieces 
of Silver, which Judas received for betraying his 
master,and brought back to the priests, when 
he saw Jesus was condemned; these pieces, 
which the priests would not receive because they 
said “ it is the price of blood,’ and which they 
could not restore to the public treasury, because 
it would be defiled by them ; these thirty pieces 
of silver were employed to buy a field to bury 


strangers in, and called ‘The Field of Blood.” |) 


This fatal and cursed silver is not, according to 
the legend, a common and ordinary coin. It had 
its origin and fatality. When Cain fled after 
the murder of Abel, his sons invented the arts, 
those instruments and punishments of the passions 
of man, and ‘l'ubalcain, the eldest son of Cain, 
discovered the art of casting metals. It was he 
who struck those thirty cursed pieces which at 
first paid the brothers of Joseph when they sold 
him to the Egyptian merchants, and which down 


through the ages, serving for I know not how || 


many treasons and crimes, have reached at last 
—becoming each day more cursed and fatal— 
the hands of Judas for whose execrable perfidy 
they were the rewara. The mysterious predes- 
tination to these pieces of silver, which passed 
thus from Cain to Judas—this price of the blood 
of all the just—forged by the son of the first 
murderer on earth—all this is great and beauti- 
ful; this contains also a great moral idea—for 
there are few great political inventions which do 


! 
|| not contain some great moral lessons. 


These 
|| thirty pieces of silver of Judas, this fatal money, 
'has bad its use in history of all mankind; 
these pieces do not belong merely to the history 
of Joseph or Jesus Christ; they are, so to speak, 
Satan’s treasury upon earth. When the Maid 
of Orleans was sold to the English by the Bur- 
| gundians, it was these thirty pieces of Judas’s 
silver that England paid for her blood. 
Paris paper. 





The Jack Knife. 

A ship was driven out of her course, and cast 
away within sight of an unknown coast. All on 
board might have escaped in the boats, though 

rather crowded, but one of the passengers, on 
their refusing to admit his trunk in any boat, re- 
| mained in the ship to unfasten it and get out his 
pocket book, which contained notes to the amount 
of £20,000. This he thought would not detain 
‘him a moment, and he requested them to wait, 
but in the hurry and confusion of the moment, he 
| could not immediately recollect what he had done 
with the key of the trunk. Having found it at 
_last and secured the money, he perceived to his 
dismay that every boat was out of sight, while 
‘the ship was falling apart, and suddenly he found 
“himself in thesea. Catching at some article that 
| was floating by, he clung to it almost unconscious- 
ly, not relaxing his hold even when his senses 
| were failing. Fortunately he was floated to land, 
_and when he revived, he found himself lying on 
| the beach. As soon as his strength returned, he 
ascended an eminence, but could see no sign of 
the wreck or boats, or of any human creature. 
But as he was leaning despondingly against a 
tree, he was suddenly startled by being slapped 
on the shoulder, while a voice to his ear exclaim- 
ed “what cheer, my hearty?’ Turning around 
he gladly recognized one of the crew, and inqui- 
_red what had become of the rest? 
“Why, I don’t know, but | suppose they are 
safe by this time, but I have seen nothing of 
them.” 
| “Were you with them in the boats ?” 
| No, I stayed on board to the last.” 
| And so did I, though I was not aware of your 
being aboard. I hope you succeeded as well as 
| I did, in saving your property.” 

“Thad nothing to save but a jack knife and a 
plug of tobacco—both safe enough in my trow- 
| sers pockets.”” 

“Then why did you not think of saving your- 
self at once ?” 

“No, I could not think of leaving the ship as 
long as the planks held together. She could not 
say I was not true to the last. But come, com- 
rade, let us see what kind of quarters we have 
got into.” 

They traveled some distance without any sight 
of a habitation, Necessity quickened their in- 
genuity, they were successful occasionally, catch- 








ing fish, oysters, or birds, in all which the sail- 


or’s jack knife proved of invaluable service, in 
preparing the proper snares and weapons, in * 
opening the oysters, cutting up, or cleaning the 
fish or birds—above all, in striking a light to 
make a fire for the purpose of cookery. Once, 
also, when they were attacked by a wild beast, 
the sailor by a prompt use af his jack knife saved 
| their lives. 

They had lived inthis manner for some months 

when arriving at the opposite side of the island, 
| they found it inhabited by savages, who conduc- 
ted them to their king. The gentleman, anxious 
to conciliate their copper skinned majesty, pro- 
duced a five hundred pound bank note, and po- 
litely offered it to his acceptance. The king ex- 
amined it with some curiosity, applied it to his 
nose and tongue, and being satisfied that it was 
not good to eat, returned it with contempt. The 
gentleman soon found out that his twenty thou- 
sand pounds could not procure him the smallest 
consideration. The sailor, on the contrary, in a 
few days became a personage of great importance, 
for the many services which he was enabled to 
render with his jack knife, among a people where 
iron wasunknown. They liberally supplied all 
their wants, and his rich friend was glad to profit 
by his bounty. 

One day, as they were attending the king, on 
an eminence overlooking the sea, they descried a 
distant sail evidently passing the island. They 
| kindled a bonfire and hoisted signals, but they 
did not succeed in attracting notice. 








“If we only had a boat; exclaimed the sailor 
I think we could get within hail, and she does 
not stand far out, though it is plain she intends to 
pass without touching this way.” 

The gentleman produced his twenty thousand 
pounds, and offered it to the king in exchange for 
a canoe, but his majesty rejected the roll of pa- 
per, and turned to the sailor with a single word, 
“knife.”? 

The bargain was instantly closed, the jack 
knife was received by the king with no less delight 
than was experienced by the Englishmen as they 
jumped into the canoe, By dint of hard pad- 
dling, and a favorable current, they got within 
hail, and were taken aboard of the ship, which 
proved to be an English vessel homeward bound. 

As they came within sight of the white cliffs, 
the gentleman took the sailor apart, and handed 
him two notes, which amounted to a thousand 
pounds, and said: “ You must not refuse to ac- 
cept this, for you have done more than twen- 
ty times as much as [ could have done. I trust 
you may find these bills, one day or other as use 
ful as your jack knife has been. I have learned 
by this time that a man’s wealth is to be meas- 
ured, not by the extent of his possessions, but by 
the use he can make of that he possesses.” 





A Conundrum. 


39 Is there a word in English which con- 








tains all the vowels? Unquestionably. 
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Farmer Blake’s First Lesson. 

When I first went to live up at the Grange, 
Farmer Blake took me into the fields to talk to 
me. I was young then, but quite old enough to 
understand what he said. 

** My lad,” said the farmer, “ if you are to learn 
farming, and we are to go on tidily together, ei- 
ther I must teach you or you must teach me.— 
Now, as I happen to know more than you, it 
will be but reasonable that I should take the lead, 
and it will be time enough when you are the 
wiser of the two to alter the plan.” 

Farmer Blake said this in a kind tone of voice, 
but the firmness with which he spoke, convinced 
me at once that his word was to be law. 

“You have picked upa little knowledge at 
the school house,’’ said he, “and now you must 
try to pick upa little at the Grange Farm.— 
The first lesson that I shall give you to learn, is 
this—a liitle at a time, and go on. Almost all 
great things are done on this principle. The 
rain from the skies comes down in little drops, 
and the snow comes down in little flakes; and 
yet both of them, by going on, cover the face of 
the ground. 

“ Look here,” said Farmer Blake, stopping at 
a bush, on which a spider was weaving his web, 
“see how the little creature is employed. First 
he fastens one line, and then another, without 
wasting his time by idling between, and it will 
not be very long, I am thinking, before he catches 
his fly. ‘The weaving spider is following the 
rule—a little at a time, and go on.” 

What Farmer Blake said appeared so very 
clear to me, that I wondered the same thing had 
not occurred before. But the farmer seemed de- 
termined to impress his first lesson deeply in my 
mind. 

On turning round a corner we came suddenly 
upon a woodman, who was felling an elm tree, 
and the dry chips flew around him as he dealed 
his lusty stroke-with his axe. “Oh, thought, 
“the farmer will be at me again now, about his 
first lesson;’’ but no, not a word did he speak. 
I saw, however, that his eye was now and then 
fixed upon me. Though the woodman did not 
appear to get on very fast, yet, by repeated strokes 
he had made a great gash more than half through 
the trunk of the tree; and, not long after, down 
came the elm with a loud crash. 

Farmer Blake walked on in silence, and] was 
silent too; when, suddenly, he said to me.— 
* Well, my lad, what are you thinking of?’ “I 
was thinking, sir,” said I, “that the woodman 
has brought down the tree by doing a little at a 
time, and going on.” ‘Just as I expected,” he 
replied; “and now I see that you have learned 
my first lesson.’ 

When left to myself I thought over every 
word that Farmer Blake had spoken, and felt 
sure, not only that he was the wisest man I knew, 
but also that I could not do a better thing than 
attend to his remarks. In the course of that day 








I could hardly look around without seeing some 
object which brought before me Farmer Blake’s 
first lesson. A bricklayer was bvilding a wall 
near a cottage; a shepherd with his crook, was 
climbing a high hill; and two men were filling 
a cart with gravel. By laying a brick at a time, 
and going on, the brick layer would build the 
wall; by taking a step at a time, and going on, 


the shepherd would get to the top of the hill; and | 


by throwing in a spadeful at atime, and going 
on, the cart would be filled. 

Many have I known who were not satisfied 
with doing a little at a time, they must needs do 
a great deal, and haste to be rich; but they fell 
into snares, and their riches did them no good. 
And some have I known who were very zealous 
in holy things, but they did not go on. Oh, it is 
an excellent thing to feel that we are dependent 
upon our Heavenly Father, for all we have, even 
our daily bread. I felt myself much wiser than 
I was before. 


I lived many years at the Grange, and have 
great reason to be thankful for the many useful 
lessons that the honest farmer taught me; but not 
a single day, of all these years, is better remem- 
bered by me than the first day that I entered on 
the farm, and not a single lesson is more deeply 
impressed on my mind than the very first that he 
taught me. 

I know that Farmer Blake, in teaching me 
his first lesson, intended to apply it especially to 
farming; but I have learned to apply it to other 
things. ‘Thousands would have been benefitted 
had they understood and practised the lesson with 
humility—a little at a time, and go on. 





Lord Brougham. 





BY GEORGE ALNUTT, ESQ. 


‘A man so various, that he seemed to be, 
Not one but all mankind's epitome.—Dnrypen. 

Lord Brougham is certainly one of the most 
gifted and extraordinary men of modern times. 
His intellectual powers and resources are of the 
most affluent description—vigorous, versatile and 
various. Of chameleon genius, his mental qual- 
ities, his political principles, and even the very 
elements of his character seem to change accor- 
ding to the subject that for the time occupies his 
attention and engrosses his powers. There is 
scarcely a topic of literature, a subject of policy, 
or a scheme of philanthropy, that has not been 
sustained by his advocacy, or encountered his 
hostility. Theology, jurisprudence, science, criti- 
cism and politics, have each occupied his atten- 
tion and called forth his energies. He can speak 
and write on any and on every subject, with a 
copiousness and facility, as though each distinct 
branch of his multifarious studies had been the 
employment of a life. As a barrister, he acquired 
a celebrity of the highest kind, especially by the 
amazing powers which the trial of the late Queen 
Caroline served to elicit. 


In the House of Commons he stood alone — 
| Here, indeed, was his appropriate sphere—the 
| arena of his noblest triumphs. The grave for. 
mality of the House of Lords, its dull etiquette, 
| and the few exciting influences which it possesscs 
|in comparison with the other House, are less 
| suited tothe vagrant qualities of his mind, and 
the bold, dashing, reckless eloquence which he 
pours forth, than was the scene of his earlier ex- 
| hibitions. It is amongst the representatives of 
the people that Henry Brougham, the unflinch. 
| ing advocate of reform, the stern denouncer of 
intolerance, the heroic vindicator of the oppres- 
sed, and the unwearied advocate of popular edu- 
cation, appears invested with his proudest hon- 
ors. His removal to the House of Lords, there- 
fore, though a necessary consequence of his ele- 
vation to the chancellorship, is matter of regret; 
and, we are much mistaken, if he has not him- 
self often and heartily wished that with the seals 
of office he could have put off his coronet. 

























































His conduct in the Court of Chancery was an 
anomaly in its history—a prodigy at which the 
bar stood aghast! Long accustomed to the drawl- 
ing and dilatory, but usually correct decisions of 
| Lord Eldon, they were astounded at the spirit 
| with which Lord Brougham proceeded with his 
| decisions, who, with Herculean arms, literally 
| swept away the suits out of that Augean stable; 
and notwithstanding the outcry that has been 
| raised against his precipitaucy, but few appeals 
| have been made against his fiat. 
















































































As a public speaker, addressing a popular au- 
| drones, Lord Brougham is probably unequalled. 
| His reasonings convince the understanding—his 
| powers of wit, fancy and imagination, bewilder 
_and captivate the mind—his words peal in thun- 
der, and lightning flashes from his thoughts— 
He can be as playful as the lamb among flowers; 
terrible as a tigress robbed of her whelps; in- 
spissated bitters distil from his sarcasms; his re- 
proofs wither whom they touch—like a magi- 
cian, he stands in a circle of his own, and all 
shrink from the enchanted ring; and his luckless 
adversary! with what relentless severity does he 
treathim! he twines himself around him like 
the boa constrictor, and mercilessly crushes him 
in his many coils, regardless of the writhings 
and shrieks of his victim. As specimens of dec- 
lamation, his speeches on slavery, delivered at the 
public meetings held in London, on this subject, 
though not equal in reasoning to the plain re- 
marks of Mr. Hunt on slavery as it is in Eng- 
land, are probably some of the finest specimens 
of modern oratory. For energy and force they 
were Demosthenean. 


With powers and attainments of so exalted a 
description, the idiosyncrasy of this great man is 
darkened with qualities injurious to its perfect 
symmetry, and lamentably opposed to the exten- 
sive benefits which he seems formed for confer- 
ring on the age. A restless vanity, a weak jeal- 
ousy of men and of powers unspeakably beneath 
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him, an overweening sensitivencss to supposed in- | 

juries, a variableness fleeting as the winds, all | 

concur to blemish his character, and to impair his | 
usefulness. Connected with no party, fixed in 
no certain course, no one can calculate with the | 
least certainty on the side which he will take— | 
now coquetting with the tories, anon flirting with | 
the radicals, but too generally, alas! opposed to | 
his ancient friends with whom he long fought 
the battles of the people side by side, but whom 
he strangely deserted in the hour of victory.--— 


Claimed by none, and feared by ali, he moves |, 


in his solitary and vast orbit, the blazing and ec- 
centric comet of the political sky. 

As yet, his energies are unimpaired; and most 
earnestly do we hope that he will live many years |, 
to retrieve by his upright and consistent advocacy | 
s, the | 
consequences of his past wayward course; lest, 
like Pandora, he should be only gifted with all 


of enlightened, liberal and patriotic measures 


mischiefs on mankind. 
N. O. Miscellany. 





Longitudinal Rivers. 
LIEUTENANT MAURY’S PAPERS. 

A river that runs east or west crosses no paral- 
lel of latitude, consequently, as it flows towards 
the sea, it does not change its climate. The 
crops that are cultivated at its mouth are grown 
also at its sources, and from one end to the other 
of it there is no variety of productions; it is all |) 
wheat and corn, or wine, or oil, or some other |, 
staple. Assorted cargoes, therefore, cannot be || 
made up from the produce which such a river 
brings down to market. 


On the other hand,a river that runs north or | 


south crosses parallels of latitude. Its climate | 
is changed at every turn and as the traveller de- | 








scends it he sees, every day, new agricultural 
staplesabounding. 


or another of the nations of the earth is sure to | 
want, and for each one will send to the markets | 
at its mouth, or the port whence they are distri- | 
buted over the world. The assortments of mer- | 
chandise, afforded by such a river, are the life of |, 
commerce. They give it energy, activity, and | 
scope. Such a river is the Mississippi, and the 
Mississippi is the only such river in the world. 





Scenes on the Upper Nile. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, in a review of Wer- 
ner’s ‘Narrative of a Voyage up the Nile,’ 
nishes the following description of some of the 
strange scenes passed through: 

‘We can conceive few things more exciting 
than such a voyage as Mr. Werner has accom- 
plished and recorded. Starting from the outposts 
of civilization, he sailed into the very heart of 
Africa, up a stream whose upper waters then, 
for the first time, were furrowed by vessels larger 
than a savage’s canoe—a stream of such gigantic 


Such a river bears down tothe || 
sea a variety of productions, some of which one | 


fur- ] 


proportions that its width, at a thousand milcs 
from the sea, gave it the aspect of a lake rather 


than of a river. The brute creation were in pro- 


portion to the magnitude of the water course.— | 


The hippopotamus reared his huge snout above 
the surface, and wallowed in the gullies that on 
either hand run down the stream; enormous 
crocodiles gaped along the shore; elephants 
played in herds upon the pastures; the tall girafle 
stalked among the lofty palms; snakes thick as 
trees, lay coiled in the slimy swamps and ant- 
hills, ten feet high, towered above the rushes. 
Along the thickly peopled banks, hordes of sava- 


ges showed themselves, gazing in wonder at the 


_ strange ships, and making ambiguous gestures, va- 
_riously construed by the adventurers as signs of 
friendship or hostility. Alternately sailing and 
towing, as the wind served or not; constantly in 
sight of natives, but rarely communicating with 


‘them; often cut off for days from land by inter- | 


imaginable excellencies to let loose a flood of _minable fields of tangled weeds, the expedition 


pursued its course through innumerable perils, 
guarded from the most of them by the liquid ram- 
| and savages shook their spears, but neither show- 
| ed a disposition to swim and board the flotilla. 


o 


Health. 
Horace Mann thus discourses of Health in 
| his new book, just about to be issued from the 
' press of Ticknor, Read, and Fields: ‘Appetite is 
Nicholas the First, and the noble faculties of 
mind and heart are Hungarian captives. Were 
/weto seearich banker exchanging eagles for | 
| coppers by tale, or a rich merchant bartering silk 
_for serge by the pound, we should deem them 
“worthy of an epithet in the vocabulary of folly. 
Yet the same men buy pains whose prime cost | 
_is greater than the amplest fund of natural en- | 
_joyment, Their purveyor and market miw 
| bring them home head-aches, and indigestion, 
| and neuralgia, by hampers full. Their butler 
bottles up stone, and gout, and liver complaint, 





falsely labelling them sherry, or madeira, or | 


port, and the stultified masters have not wit | 
enough to see through the cheat. 
| society look with envy upon the epicure who, 
day by day, for four hours of luxurious eating, 
| suffer twenty hours of sharp aching; who pays | 
'a full price fora hot supper, and is so pleased | 
with the bargain that he throws in a sleepless and | 
| tempestuous night as a gratuity. English facto- | 


| ry children have received the commiseration of | 


the world, because they were scourged to work | 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four; but there 
| is many a theoretic republican who is a harsher | 
| Pharaoh to his stomach than this; who allows it 


in any sense. Our pious ancestors enacted a | 
law that suicides should be buried where four | 
roads meet, and that a cartload of stones should 
be thrown upon the body. Yer, 








part on which it floated. Lions looked hungry, | 


The mass of | 


no more resting time than he does his watch; | 
who gives it no Sunday, no holiday, no vacation | 


hen gentle- | 
men or Jadies commit suicide, not by the cord or | 





\| steel, but by turtlesoup or Jobster-salad, they may 
|| be buried in consecrated ground, and under the 
auspices of the church, and the public are not 
ashamed to read an epitaph upon their tombstones 
|| false enough to make the marble blush. Were 
the barbarous old Jaw now in force that punish- 
ed the body of the suicide for the offence which 
his soul had committed, we should find many a 
Mount Auburn at the cross-roads.” 





Original Letter of Dr. Franklin. 

The Boston Post is publishing some original 
letters of Dr. Franklin. The following is ad- 
vice to a young lady, with whom a very chatte 
correspondence appears to have been undergone: 

Puitapetputa, Oct. 16, 1775. 

Dear Katy:—Your favor of the 28th June 
|| came to hand, but the 23d September, just three 
menths afier it was written. I had two weeks 
before written you a long chat and sent it to the 
care of your brother Ward. 


| I hear you are now 
| in Boston, gay and lovely as usual. Let me 
|| give you some fatherly advice: Kill no more pi- 
| geonsthan you can eat. Be a good girl, and 
don’t forget your catechize; go constantly to 
meeting, or church, till you get a good husband; 
then stay at home and nurse the children and 
live like a christian. Spend your spare hours 
in sober whist, prayers, or learning to cipher. 
You must practice addition to your husband’s 
estate by industry and frugality. Subtraction of 
all unnecessary expenses. Muliiplication—he 
will soon make you mistress of it. As to divis- 
ion, I say with brother Paul, “Let there be no 
division among ye;” but as your good sister 
| Hubbard, (ny love to her) is well acquainted 
with the rule of two, I hope you will become as 
| expert in the rule of three, that when I have 
again the pleasure of seeing you I may find you 
| like my grape vine, surrounded with clusters, 
plump, juicy, blushing, pretty little rog ics, just 
like their mamma. Adieu, the bell rings and I 
|| must go among the grave ones and talk politics. 


} B. F. 





Monarchy in Exile. 

An English writer, alluding to the family of 
| Louis Phillippe, in exile, says there is something 
|| interesting in the picture of a royal family living 
|| en bourgeoise, a king sitting with spectacles on 
| his forehead, and his newspaper on his knee, 
playfully alluding to observations whose fallacy 
alone he can demonstrate; a queen busily engaged 
amid the toils of a work table, around which 
|| princesses of every European royalty are seated, 
|| gaily chatting over their embroidery, or listening 
! while an amusing book is read out by a husband 
or a brother; even an American would be struck 
by such a aint of monarchy. The Duc de 
Nemours is the least p +; osséssing of the princes; 
his deafness, too, assists the impression of his 
coldness and austerity, while the too studied cour. 
tesy of the Prince de Joinville towards English- 
men, is the re\e.se of au amicable demonstration 
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To our Patrons and Friends. 

In consequence of the numerous engagements of 
Pror. J. Ray, he has withdrawn from the Editorial de- 
partment of this paper. It will be conducted by the 
other editors, assisted by the occasional contributions 
of experienced educators. The editors wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that they are the authors of no 
school books, nor have, directly or indirectly, any 
interest in any school books whatever; and fur- 
ther, that they will review any work, when, in their 


judgment, the interests of education shall demand | 


them to do so. 


t 
It likewise gives them much pleasure to state, that 


Messrs. Winthrop B. Smith & Co., by whose pecuniary 
aid the paper has been sustained, although extensively 
engaged in the publication of school books, have ex- 
pressed to them but the single desire that the “‘Scnoo. 


Frienv” should be conducted purely with reference to |! 


promoting the great cause of family and school education, 
and that under no circumstances would they be wiiling 
that the editors should favor the school books published 
by them, because of their being the publishers of the 
paper. 

We hope you will excuse us for addressing you on 
the subject of increasing the circulation of this paper. 
We are induced to ask your attention to it, because 
you are acquainted with its present labors, and we hope 
sympathise with us in our highest aspirations. Its 
small income will not sanction the employment of an 
independent agent. We have flung ourselves into the 
educational movement with the strongest assurance, 
that other friends of the cause will not permit us to 
fail for want of proper support. 


Many object to the paper because itis connected with a 


house which publishes school books, and are unjustly in- 
duced to suppose that the paperand itseditorsare the mere 
tools of the publishers. The manner of its publication 
is now a matter of necessity. It does not by any means 
support itself. It would de of starvation were it left 
alone. 
—at Columbus,—at Madison, Ia.,—at Louisville, Ky., 
besides others in this city, and in other places, is the 
proof. It advertises the school books of many publish- 


ing houses besides its own, and this only makes up a || 


partial remuneration to the publishers for their expense 
in supporting it. This ought to form no objection, 
and can form none to an unprejudiced mind. The 
teachers of the West have the ability to examine books 
and pass judgment on them without foreign assist- 
ance. [tis the organ of a publishing house only so 
far as advertisements are concerned. Its very existence 
is due to an honorable and praiseworthy arrangement on 
the part of the publishers, which enables them, not only 
to advertise books, (which they might just as well have 
done through other papers) but also, by the same means, 
to place within reach of those interested in education, 
much valuable information which they would not ob- 
tain in any other way. 

That the editors are the tools of any publishers is an 
unjust and malicious aspersion, They are devoted head 
and hand to the cause of education, and are free to dis- 
cuss any plans whatever connected with the educational 
movements of the day. -When other means of commu- 
nicating with our fellow teachers went slowly down, 
we seized upon this, and that with the purest intent. 
While many, whose approbation we covet, censure us 
for our present position, they give us the alternative of 
laboring for education in our present circumstances, to 
which there are few objections, or of folding our 
arms in idleness, to which there aremany. We must 


do something. We ought not and cannot remain list- 
less spectators of the vast operations now going on in 
the profession to which we belong. The mighty heav- 
ing of eastern educational movement has already rolled 
down the hither slope of the Alleghanies. The whole 
of our magnificent valley is filled with the commotion, 
and the trembling of its waves is already seen glimmer- 


western civilization. 

We notice, on examining our list of subscribers, that 
in many large towns the number is quite too small. We 
trust thateach one who receives this number will exert his 

» influence among his friends and acquaintances to obtain 
as many new subscribers as possible. Our circulation 
should be greatly enlarged. It can be easily done, if our 
friends will use a little exertion. 





Union Schools. 
CONCLUDED. 


4. As they are susceptible of a division into depart- 





j 


The history of former school papers, at Akron, || 





ments, or grades, they admit of a more economical 
| classification of the pupils, and thus allow the teachers 
more time for oral and collateral instruction, and for 
pointing out the practical bearing and uses of the sub- 
jects taught. 


young and inexperienced teachers are so liable to com- 
mit; for, instead of depending upon a sort of guessing 


operate alone, without any one to guide their efforts, 
, they would, in a “Union school,’’ be furnished with a 
programme of exercises by the principal teacher, and be 
daily enlightened by him as to the proper manner of 
conducting them; and thus would all the pupils receive 


| ough instruction. 


| keeping, or rather of exemplifying, the truth of that 
important maxim, to which a celebrated general of an- || 


tiquity referred, when he said, that an army of sheep 


| lions with a sheep for a leader; for one competent teach- 


without any enlightened supervision. 


teachers; for though changes should take place in the 


| subordinate departments, yet the district being able to | ners than men; they have a peculiar iaculty of awaken- 


| pay the principal such a salary as would secure his ser- 
| vices permanently, he would of course remain, and pre- 
| vent any change in the general plan and operations of 

the school. This is a consideration that should not 
| be overlooked by parents and school committees; for it 
| saves to the pupil much valuable time, and to the parent 


\ 
| much expense. 


It is hardly possible to overrate the evils conseqrent 

| upon a frequent change of teachers, for hardly any two 
teachers have the same methods, and the one who suc- 

| ceeds has no opportunity to become acquainted with 
| the condition of the school, or the methods of his pre- 
| decessor, by actual observation. The one has departed, 
| before the other arrives. He enters the school a stran- 
| ger to the children and the parents, unacquainted with 
| the relative propensity and aptitude, the disposition and 
| habits of the ‘different scholars, ignorant of the course 
| pursued by former teachers, and with the prospect, 
| probably, of retiring himself at the end of three or four 
| months. The progress of the school must, therefore, 
be delayed, while he is learning his position; the work 
which was begun by his predecessor will be arrested, in 

| many cases, perhaps, be performed over again, and thus 


6. They afford facilities for carrying out in school || 


| and culture. 
| with a lion for a leader, was preferable to an army of || ee 


| with a desire to excel. 
higher purity, more delicate taste, greater confidence 
| in human nature, more untiring zeal in behalf of the 
| objects they love, they will find out where a child’s 








|| the children will often spend the whole period of his 
| term, in retracing their steps ina new book, or accord- 
| ing toa new plan. Under such a state of things, there 
| will be movement, but little real progress. 
| less will be the injurious consequences resulting from 


Scarcely 


frequent interruption in the session of the school, and 


| from long vacations, which render it necessary to dwell 
ing and dying away along the most distant shores of 


much longer on the different subjects of study. 
8. They prevent the necessity of private schools, 


| and thus bring into the same school the children of all 
_ ranks and classes of people, where they can be educated 
| together, and be prepared in some good degree, to act 
| together as citizens. 


They afford parents the opportu- 
nity also, of educating their children near home, where 
their morals and health will be constantly under paren- 


tal supervision aud watchful solicitude. 


9. “Union schools,” admiting of a thorough classifi- 


cation of the scholars, and of a subdivision into depart- 
| ments, occupying separate rooms, many useful exercis- 


es can be introduced into the department composed of 


| noné but small children, admirably adapted to interest 
| and improve them, which, in a school composed in part 
| of large scholars, would be quite out of. place. They 


obviate many faults, remedy many defects of the old 
system; in which the prominent ones were, that the 


| il advanced t t 
5. They prevent, in a great degree, the unhappy con- || pays une emremens tee este, Te. ap anny Ainnehe 


i hich |! 
sequences resulting from the numerous errors whic | a number at the same time. 


| was distracted, no one of his studies was thoroughly 


tered ; t-book i i " 
process in devising their plans, arranging and conduct- |, pragnere=ceseagetlag Sastag Ses diepatched; eneth 


i i i I th , , ‘ é 
ing their exercises, as is too often the case, when they | the pupil was in effect, occupied during most of his 


| school life, in retracing ground over which he had al- 
| ready traveled,—doing it however in such a manner, 


before he was prepared for them, and pursued too great 
The result was, his mind 


er, perhaps on the same subject, was introduced, and 


that his interest was deadened, his powers of discrim- 
ination impaired, and his mind fixed, and almost petri- 


: . || fied, in habits of torpid and vacant listlessness. 
at the very outset of their course, accurate and thor- || 


10. They render it practicable to employ a greater 
number of female teachers, especially in the winter 
season, and to assign to them a more appropriate sphere 


| of operation, and thus secure to young children, when 
| most they need it, the genial influence of female care 


Females make better teachers for young 
children than the other sex, for they have more talent 


me : : ‘ | for conversational teaching, more quickness of percep- 
er with several inexperienced ones under him, will ac- ||... . . , : 

. | tion in seizing difficulties by which the mind of a child 
| complish vastly more than an equal number of moder- || 


ately qualified teachers, operating in separate schovls, || 


is embarrassed, and more mildness of manner in remov- 
ing them. They are more ingenious in introducing 


7. They tend to provent the manifold evils resulting || little devices calculated to animate and encourage chil- 


| from short sessions, and from a frequent change of | 


dren, and to relieve the monotony of school exercises. 
They attach more importance to the improvement of 
morals, are more attentive to cleanliness and good man- 


ing the sympathies of children, and inspiring them 
Possessing warmer affections, 


mind is quickest; they will follow it in its movements 
more readily, and if it has gone estray, they will lead 
it back into the right path more gently and kindly than 
men. Surely woman is the natural guardian, the in- 
tended guide, forechosen by Providence, for children of 
a tender age. 





An Exercise in Mental Arithmetic. 

The following exercise was suggested to us as one of 
remarkable utility, in inducing intense activity and con- 
centration of mind, and in making pupils rapid and in- 
dependent calculators. Our trial of it has been very 
successful, and we recommend it. It should be used 
for a few moments, as a daily drill, by all the classes 
studying arithmetic. If the teacher is energetic and 
persevering, the most beneficial, and sometimes aston- 
ishing results can be produced. The exercise may be 
varied so as to meet the circumstances of classes differ- 
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ing widely as to acquirement and mental discipline. 

Nothing can be done without the most undivided at- 

tention of every scholar in the class. The teacher can | 
commence by saying to the class, “ Take 4—multiply 
by 7—subtract 3—divide by 5—multiply by 6—add 12 
—divide by 7—multiply by 8—subtract 40—what is the 
result? The only things apparent during the exercise 


are the fixed eyes and wrapt attention of the eager | 


ae 
reckoners, and the rapid enunciation of the teacher un- 


til the last requirement, when 8, bursts from all who 


have been abie to keep up in thecalculation. The teacher | 


should be careful to allow only just time enough for 
quite rapid thinking, even if one half the class are left 


behind. These simple operations may be drawn out to || 
any length deemed necessary. Powers and roots may || 
be included, and with a little practice, a class may pro- | 


duce absolute amazement in one unacquainted with the |) 


exercise. Thus, “Take 8—multiply by 4—add 4— 


ke th t—multiply by 12—add 9—sq | 
pene tipeendt aa gt in ar | ly too small to accommodate the applicants expected at || 


root—multiply by 3—cube root—multiply by 5—sub- 
tract 14—multiply by 225—square root—subtract 14— 
multiply by 144—square root—what is the result? 
The square of mixed numbers containing the fraction 
4g can be obtained by taking the product of the integer 


and the next higher number and adding the square of || 


the fraction, thus, the square of 714 is 7 X 84-14==5614. | 
The square roots of such te sor squares can be ob- 
tained by dividing the integer into two consecutive 
factors, and adding the square root of the fraction to 
the less factor, thus, 7214—8 x 9-+-14, the square root 
of which is 814, &c. ‘Tables of money, weights, time, 
measures, &c., distances, dates, &c., &c., may be intro- 
duced, refréshing the memories of the scholars, and 
creating as vivid and delightful an excitement as a pupil 
is capable of feeling, 


weeks in a month, multiply by the number of shillings || 
in a pound—divide by the number of drachms in an | 
ounce—plus one half—square it—minus 30—multiply |! 
by the number of square inches in a square foot— | 


square root—add 241{—square root—what result? If 
two pupils disagree in the answer, ask one to go through 
the exercise aloud, thus, take the number of weeks in 


Thus, “Take the number of | 


the objective case, calling it a verbal noun, completing 
the relation of the preposition “of.” For a complete 


pondent to the grammars of Brown, page 162, obs. 3; 
Wells, page 129, Rem. 8; Bullion, page 82; Butler, 
| pages 146 and 160, Rem. 5; and Green’s Analysis of 
| sentences, pages, 169 and 170. 

We are inclined to parse “his” in the possessive case 
| limiting and governed by, the combination, “being a 
| good scholar,” ‘“‘being” a participal noun in the objec- 
tive case, and “scholar’’ the predicate nominative after 
| it, and the whole constituting the object of the preposi- 
, tion. 





ITEMS. 
Bes Our Board of Education are taking mea- 


sures for erecting a building to accommodate the Cen- 
| tral High School. The rooms now occupied, are entire- 


| the next annual examination. 


| fies The members of our State Legislature, 
during their late visit to our city, made many welcome 
_ calls upon the public schools. 


R@s> Miss Atkins, the present preceptress of 
the Columbus High School, is expected soon to become 
connected with the Cincinnati High School. 


Ke The pupils of the Ninth Street School, 
under the charge of Mr. Guilford and Miss Palmer, and 
Mr. Aiken, music teacher, gave a concert of vocal mu- 

| sic at the Melodeon, ashort time since. The effort was 
highly successful. The proceeds went to purchase a li- 
brary for the school. 


| g@s>Frienp Gotpricr, of Brownsville, will 
please accept our thanks for sending us ten subscribers. 
|| The accompanying communication is quite interesting, 
but too long. Your energy and activity ought to give 
| you a fine school. We should like to visit it. 

give us permission to publish extracts from your com- 
| munication. 








a month, 4—multiply by the number of shillings in a || 


pound, 80—divide by the number of drachms in an 
ounce, 5—plus one half-=5!4,—square it,==3014— 
minus 30,—!4—multiply by the number of square 
inches in a square foot==36—square root—6—add 2414 
=3014—square root—51g. The teacher must exercise 
all his ingenuity to render the exercise interesting by 
variety. 


se 


Grammutical Difficulties. 

“‘There is no prospect of his being a good scholar.” 

The parsing of the italicised words in the above sen- 
tence is requested. Surely our correspondent has sent 
us the very sentence, upon which, above all others, ‘doc- 
tors disagree;” for at least four methods of parsing the || 
word “scholar” are authorized by modern grammars. 
Goold, Brown, Wells, and Weld would construe scholar 
in the possessive case after ‘‘of being,” “‘his’’ being in the 
possessive before it, with which it is putin apposition. 





Bullion would parse it in the objective case indefinite | 


after “being.” To justify this construction, he intro- 


duces such sentences as the following, to-wit; ‘He was || 


not sure of its being me.” “Its being me needs make 
no difference.” Noble Butler regards words in such 
construction, as in the nominative case after ‘‘being;” 


insisting that a noun or pronoun after the infinitive, or 


participle of intransitive or passive verb, is the predicate 
nominative, except when the infinitive has an objective 
case before it; and he contends that the sentence quo- 
ted by Dr. Bullion, “He wasnotsure of its being me,” 
ought to be, “He is not sure of its being I.’? Samuel 
S. Greene, in his Analysis of sentences, would construe 
the single word “scholar” in the nominative case after || 
“being,” and the combination, “being a scholar,”’ in 


| as those of the whites. Three of their schools are now 
| in operation. Three colored gentlemen were lately ex- 
|| amined by the Board of Examiners, and, we understand, 
| ew their white brethren completely into the shade. 


| pes~ Hon. T. F. Kina, State School Superin- 
| tendent of New Jersey, sends us his report for the year 
ending 1849. Pupils in attendance, 70,000. Expendi- 
tures $75,000. He advises the establishment of aschool 


Please |' 


Ra@s~ By a late change in the school laws, re- |, 
lating to the blacks of our city, their schools have been || 
| placed on the same basis, and enjoy the same privileges || 


Faqs At the late Massachusetts Association 


| of Teachers, it was Resolved, “ That it is the duty of 
exposition of the whole matter, we refer our corres- |} 


Teachers to direct the public mind to the relations of the 


; Common School system to our social and civil organi- 


zation by means of the public press;’’ and also, “That a 
commitiee of five be appointed to petition the General 
Court to enact a law upon the subject of Truancy.” 

kes Dr. Looxe, Lecturer on Chemistry, in 
the Ohio Medical College in this city, has invented a 
Galvanometer, so sensitive, as to detect the currents of 
| electricity developed by the heat of the thumb, applied 
to a small Thermo-Electric Battery. 


| The School Superintendent of Michigan has been set 
| upon by some discontented ones for his selection of 
school books. He comes out gallantly against them in 
| a circular nine columns long. 

| The common schools of Marietta, are about to have 
| a superintendent. 


| 
} 
| 





| Scraping the feet at the door, and wiping them 
on the Mats. 


This should be insisted on as one of the most 
| obvious items in the code of cleanliness. It is 
_not only indispensable to the decent appearance 
of a school room, but, if neglected, a large por- 
| tion of soil is carried in on the feet, which, in the 
| course of the day, is ground to powder and a lib- 
| eral portion inhaled at the nostrils, and otherwise 
_deposited in the system to its serious detriment. 
| Besides, if the habit of neglecting this at school 
be indulged, it is practiced elsewhere; and the 
child entering whatsoever place he may, shop, 
|store, or drawing-room, carrics along with him 
his usual complement of mud and dirt; and the 
unscraped and unwiped feet are welcome nowhere, 
among persons a single grade above the quadru- 
| ped race, 

I may be told, it is a matter little attended to 
by adult persons of both sexes. To which I 
would reply in the language of Polonius, 


“°Tis true—’t is pity, 
And pity ’tis—’tis true.’’ 


Bat this, instead of being an argument in favor 
of the non-observance of the wholesome rule in 
our schools, only points more emphatically to the 

duty of teachers in relation to it, for when, unless 
during the school days, are such habits to be cor- 
' rected and better ones established ? 





| Massachusetts. 


23°“ Lake Superior,” by Louis Agassiz, is soon 
- to be published by some Boston house. The field is a 
most interesting one, and the abilities and acquirements 
| of the author, are well calculated to afford a fine treat 
' to the lover of geography, geology, and kindred sciences. 


kG Alonzo Gray, author of Gray’s Chem- 
istry, has just sent out a Philosophy. 


} 


| 


ment of Penn in his History of England. 
fay One teacher in this city, lately called on 


his pupils to know how many could stand up alone, and 
|.sing a song from the singing book used in the school. 
| Fifteen answered in the affirmative. Solos, duetts, and 
| general exercisesin singing, are daily performed there, we 
| understand. 


keg Our Board of Education are now empow- | 
ered to appoint a City Superintendent of Common 


for the reformation of juvenile delinquents, like that in |} 


fae The Quakers have come down on Macav- |, | 
' ley, in a pamphlet of two hundred pages, for his treat- || 


| Lam fully aware of the difficulty of carrying 
rules like this into execution, even among chil- 
dren double the age of those who form the schools 
‘of some who hear me; and [ do not forget how 
much this difficulty is increased by the tender 
age, and consequently greater thoughtlessness, of 
most of the pupils of schools usually taught by 
females; but still much may be done by proclaim- 
ing the rule, and placing at the school entrance 
one of the elder scholars, to remind others of it 
and see thit it is observed, until the cleanly habit 
| be established the rule has 
grown into so general observance, the discovery 
of mud on the stairs or entry immediately leads 
tothe inquiry, whether any slranger has been in. 
| For, few carry the habit with them, though all 
‘there are so trained by dai/y drilling, that it 
/soon becomes as difficult to neglect it, as it was 


In one school, 








Schools. 








at first to regard it —Thayer’s Lecture. 
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The sea of Time. 
Ou, dark and mighty is that sea, 
The restless Sea of Time; 
Its waves unto life’s river streams, 
With solemn music chime; 
And phantom men and nations tread 
Its grim and gloomy shore, 
The living to the land of death 
To welcome evermore! 


| fidence for wise, moderate triotic, and healing 
? b] pa ’ Ss 


It is not to be denied that we live in 
the midst of strong agitations, und in the midst 
of very considerable dangers to our institutions of 
government. The imprisoned winds are let 
The East, the West, the North, and the 
stormy South, all combine to throw the whole 
ocean into commotion, and to toss its billows to 
the skies, and to disclose its profoundest depths. 
[do not expect, Mr. President, to hold, or to be 
fitto hold, the helm in this combat of the _politi- 
cal elements; but I have a duty to perform, and 
I mean to perform it with fidelity—not without a 
sense of the surrounding dangers, but not with- 


doctrine. 


loose. 





For the Ladies. 
Mrs. Swisshelm, a vigorous writer, thus 
speaks a word to the ladies :— 
Walking is getting quite out of fashion, and 
young women now-a-days wriggle along as if 
they were moved ahead by one of Erickson’s } out hope. J have a part to act, not for my own 


patent propellers. Their walk is as crooked as ‘security or safety, for 1am looking out for no 
that of a ship with all her sails and no rudder. ‘fragment upon which to float away from the 
They are as graceful in their motion as a militia 


‘ | wreck, if wreck there must be, but for the good 

: ren- , 6re . 
colonel s horse, ora broken-down ‘racker.” I | of the whole, and the preservation of the whole; 
notice they are awfully deformed, too, bedi teal ! and there is that which will keep me to my duty 
eral rule, having great lumps on their backs, _ during this struggle, whether the sun and stars 
like dromedaries—all which are doubtless very shall appear or shall not appear for many days 
pleasant to the trades in cotton batting and hay. |) | speak to-day for the preservation of the Union. 
This ‘new edition’ of the shape may be a great || « pear me for my cause.’ I speak to-day, out 
improvement on the arigueal,, het if so the ori- | of a solicitous and anxious heart, for the restora- 
ginal must be ‘shocking bad; for if there is an | tion to the country of that quiet and that harmo- 
/ny which make the blessings of this Union so 
, If one of them |’ rich and so dear to us all. ‘These are the topics 
should be furnished by nature with these humps | that I propose to myself to discuss; these are the 
[or heaps] she would be exhibited as a curiosity, { motives, and the sole motives, that influence me 
ata fip a peep, like a double-headed pig. Some | inthe wish to communicate my opinions to the 
| Senate and the country; and if I can do an 
Yy; y 


ugly-looking object about, it is one of these wad- 
ded and padded young women. 





months since somebody sent me through the P. | 


O.a semicircular bag of cotton, and I was told | thing, however little, for the promotion of these 


it was a very prominent article of female apparel, | ends, I shall have accomplished all that I desire. 


used to perfect the human shape ! 


It is a curi- | 

; xe * 
osity, and a few years hence I mean to send it as | 
such to Barnum’s Museum. It looks like any 


thing except an article of dress. There is noth- heard from every member = this floor declara- 
ing to compare it to, in the heavens above, on the | tions-of opinion that this Union should aped be 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth. dissolved, than the declaration of opinion that in 
They call it—so [ am told—a bishop—and if so, | *"Y ©#S¢s under the pressure of any circumstan- 
I certainly go in for, ces, sucha dissolution was possible. I hear with 
‘A church without a bishop,’ pain, and anguish, and distress the word secession, 

as heartily as for | especially when it falls from the lips of those who 
‘A State without a king,’ are eminently patriotic, and known to the country, 

‘I hope after reading these strictures, that the and known all over the world, for their political 
young women will give up their wriggling services. Secession! Peaceable secessiun ! Sir, 
through the streets like a parcel of eels; content || YOUF eyes and = cantnelnetsned destined to see that 
themselves with the human form, and try the ex- miracle. The dismemberment of this vas coum 
periment, at leust of acting like responsible | try without convulsiun ! The bursting up of the 
beings.’ | fountains of the great deep without ruffling the 
| surface! Who is so foolish----1 beg every body’s 
| pardon, as to expect to see any such thing! Sir 
| he who sees these States, now revolving in har- 
| mony around a common center, and expects to 
see them quit their places and fly off without con- 
Mr. President, I wish to speak to-day, not as a || vulsion, may ‘ook «#t the next hour to see the 
Massachusetts man, nor as a Northern man, but | heavenly Lodies rush from their spheres and jos- 
as an American, and a member of the Senate of || tle against each other in the realms of space with- 
the United States. It is fortunate that there is a || out producing a crash in the universe. There 
Senate of the United States—a body not yet mov- | can be no such thing asa peaceable secession.— 
ed from its propriety, not lost to a just sense of || Peaceable secession is an utter impossibility. Is 
its own dignity, and its own bigh responsibilities, || the great Constitution under which we live here, 
anda body to which the country looks with con- || covering this whole country —is it to be thaw- 


* * * 


Mr. President, I should much prefer to have 
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Extract from Mr. Webster’s Speech, 
In the Senate of the United States, Thursday, 
March 7th, 1850. 





ed and melted away by secession, as the snows 
/on the mountain melt under the influence of a 
vernal sun? disappear almost unobserved, and 
die off? No, sir! No, sir! I will not state what 
might produce the disruption of the States; but, 
sir, I see it as plainly as | see the sun in heaven, 
| I see that disruption must produce such a war as 
| L will not describe in its twofold consequences. 


Peaceable secession !—peaceable secession !— 
| The concurrent agreement of all the members of 
| this great republic to separate! A voluntary sep- 
| aration, with alimony on one side and on the oth- 
er, why, what would be the result? Where is 
the line to be drawn? What States are to secede ? 
What is to remain American? What am | to be? 
Where is the flag of the republic to remain ?— 
Where is the eagle still to tower? or is he to 
cower and shrink and fall to the ground? Why, 
sir, our ancestors—our fathers and our grand- 
fathers, those of them that are yet living amongst 
us with prolonged lives, would rebuke and re- 
proach us; and our children and our grand-chil- 
| dren would cry out shame upon us, if we of this 
generation should dishonor these ensigns of the 
power of the Government and the harmony of 
the Union which is every day felt among us with 
so much joy and gratitude. What is to become 
of the army? What is to become of the Navy? 
| What is to become of the public lands? How is 
_ each of the thirty States to defend itself? I know, 
_ although the idea has not been stated distinctly. 
| There is to be a Southern Confederacy, perhaps. 

I do not mean, when [allude to this statement, 
| that any one seriously contemplates such a state of 
‘things. Ido not mean to say that it is-true, but 
| I have heard it suggested elsewhere that the idea 
| has originated from a design to separate. I am 
sorry, sir, that it has ever been thought of, talked 
of, or dreamed of, in the wildest flights of human 
imagination. But tie idea must be of a separa- 
tion including the slave States upon one side and 
the free States on the other. 





Sir, there is not—I may express myself too 
strongly perhaps—but some things, some moral 
_things, are almost as impossible as other natural 
_or physical things; and I hold that the idea of a 
separation of these States, these that are free to 
form one government and those that are slave- 
holding to form another, as a moral impossibility. 
We could not separate the States by any such iine 
if we were to draw it. We could not sit down 
here to-day’ and draw a line of separation that 
would satisfy any five men in the country. There 
are natural causes that would keep and tie us to- 
gethcr—social and domestic relations which we 
could not break if we would, and which we should 
not if we could. Sir, nobody can look over the 
face of this country at the present moment—no- 
| body can see where its population is the most 
dense and growing. without being ready to admit, 
and compelled to admit, that ere Jong America 
will be in the valley of the Mississippi. 








Well, now, sir, I beg to inquire what the wild- 
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est enthusiast has to say on the possibility of cut- 
ting off that river and leaving free States at its 
sources and its branches, and slive States down 
near its mouth? Pray, sir, pray, sir, let me say 
to the people of this country that these things are 
worthy of their pondering and of their consid- 
eration. Here. sir, are five millions of freemen 
in the free States north of the river Ohio: can 
anybody suppose that this population can be sev- 
ered by a line that divides them from the territory 
of a foreign and alien government, known some 
where, the Lord knows,where, upon the lower 
banks of the Mississippi? What would become 
of Missouri? Will she join the arondisement of 
the slave States? Shall the man from the Yel- 
low Stone and the Mad River be connected in the 
new Republic with the man who lives on the 
southern extremity of the Cape of Florida? Sir, 
Iam ashamed to pursue this line of remark. I 
dislike it—I have an utter disgust for it. I would 
rather hear of natural blasts and mildews, war, 
pestilence, and famine, than to hear gentlemen 
talk of secession. To break up! to break up 
this great Government—to dismember this great 
country—to astonish Europe with an act of folly 
such as Europe for two centuries has never be- 
held in any Government! No, sir; no sir! ‘There 
will be no secession, Gentlemen are not serious 
when they talk of secession. 

And now, Mr. President, instead of speaking 
of the possibility or utility of secession, instead of 
dwelling in these caverns of darkness, instead of 
groping with those ideas so full of all that is hor- 
rid and horrible, let us come out into the light of 
day; let us cherish those hopes which belong to 
us; let us devote ourselves to those great objects 
that are fit for our consideration and our action; 
let us raise our conceptions to the magnitude and 
the importance of the duties that devolve upon 
us; let our comprehension be as broad as the 
country for which we act, our aspirations as high 
as its certain destiny; let us not be pigmies in a 
case that calls for men. 


Never did there devolve upon any generation 
of men higher trusts than now devolve upon us 
for the preservation of this constitution, and the 
harmony and peace of all who are destined to 
live under it. It is a great popular Constitution- 
al Government, guarded by legislation, by law, 
by judicature, and defended by the whole aflec- 
tions of the people. No monarchical throne pres- 
ses these States together, no iron chain of despotic 
power encircles them; they live and stand upon 
a Government popular in its form, representative 
in its character, founded upon principles of equal- 
ity, and calculated, we hope, to last forever. In 
all its history it has been beneficient; it has trod- 
den down no man’s liberty; it has crushed no 
State. It has been, in all its influences, benevo- 
lent, beneficent, promoting the general prosperity, 
the general glory, and the general renown, and, 
at last, it has received a vast addition of territory. 
Large before, it has now, by recent events, be- 


| come vastly larger. This republic now extends, 
with a vast breadth, across the whole continent. 
The two great seas of the world wash the one 
and the other shore. We my realize the beau- 
tiful description of the ornamental edging of the 
buckler of Achilles— 


‘* Now the broad shield complete the artist crowned, 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round ; 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 
And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.” 





From the Advocate. 
Reminiscences of a ‘Committe Man.’ 

Of the offices“ in the gift of the people,” some 
may be coveted for their emoluments: others, for 
the titles they confer: some, for their honors; 
others, for the respect paid to their possessor.— 
But he who craves a seat on the School Commit- 
tee, must be influenced by “ pure, unmixed bene- 
volence.” Its emoluments scarcely cover its 
expenses: it confers no title, makes a man neither 
Colonel nor Judge, not even a plain ’Squire, but 
simply a “ Committee man.’ It brings no honors. 
The most faithful discharge of its duties is as 
likely to be rewarded with enmity as gratitude; 
and its possessor receives no homage, save in a 
few antiquated school-houses, where the pupils are 
taught to rise up at the entrance or exit of “the 
Committee”? from their school room. And yet 
few offices are more important, or demand more 
sterling qualities in their occupants. ‘Were the 
people duly sensible of this fact, no vote would be 
more carefully weighed, than that thrown for 
Superintending School Committees. On the other 
hand, were men rightly informed of its ungrate- 
ful labors, few would accept the office; for few 
have leisure, tact, and patience to discharge its 
duties, and a consciousness of the faithful per- 
formance of its obligations, is the only reward to 
be expected. 

I took up my pen, however, without any inten- 
tion of writinga labored article on this important 
topic, but merely to note down a few reminiscen- 
ces of some ten years’ service, by way of illus- 
trating the “life of a committee man.” If the 
recital should seem amusing, I can assure my 
readers these scenes were accompanied by other 
feelings than mirth, when acted out in real life. 
I was called to the duty almost at my first en- 
trance on the stage of manhood. The other 
members of the Committee were older and more 
experienced, and had some knowledge of the 
inside of a school-room as teachers, while I had 
never entered one but as a pupil. I however 
tried to learn my duty, and to do it as well as I 
knew how. This had been comparatively an 
easy matter, had the various persons concerned 


reliance could be placed on the recommendations 
with which the teachers were so abundantly 
supplied. Masters came, duly certified by pre- 
ceptors of academies, and literary gentlemen, and 
even school committees in other towns, who were 
unable to pass the examination demanded by the 
statyte. School agents too, in those days, engag. 








done their duty, But I soon learned that little |) 


ed teachers before they had obtained a certificate ; 
and often [ have known the master to come Sa- 
turday evening to be ¢xamined, when all the ar- 
rangements had been completed for him to com- 
|mence the school on Monday morning; and in 
| some cases, not till after he had actually been 


| keeping a week or two. 





| 
| A teacher came to my house one morning in 
| great haste, and, with atone that implied a de- 
mand rather than a request, signified her wish to 
have my signature toa certificate she had re- 
ceived from another member of the Committee. 
“Tam in a great hurry,” said she, without 
siting down, “and my school begins on Mon- 
day, and [ must have my certificate soon.’ I 
had some difficulty in convincing her, that | 
could not certify to an examination I never made ; 
but she yielded at last, and as she answered the 
questions promptly, I made due consideration for 
her ‘hurry,’ and dismissed her with the desired 
signature. 

Another teacher came, with a bundle of certi- 
cates from another town, but she failed to pass in 
some of the most important branches. I gave 
her a fortnight to review them. She came some 
time afterwards, and [ asked her if she had re- 
viewed the studies [ mentioned. She replied 
with a good deal of spirit, “ No!’’ I, of course, 
refused to repeat the examination. She was 
rather a “belle”? in her way, and adorned with 
as many trinkets and airs, as is usual with that 
class. She was accompanied by a spruce, sleek 
youngster, who, I judged was her “beau.” He 
pleaded her case like a lawyer, and I doubt not 
his client’s cause lay near his heart. “ Why,” 
| said he, in his personation, “ 1 have no doubt she 
| is qualified to keep school.” “ Very well,” I 

replied, “then you could give her a certificate, 
but L cannot do it on your convictions, I must 
be convinced myself.” She reluctantly gave up 
at last, and went home to her books. She came 
the third time, and said she had reviewed the 
branch in which she was deficient, and it was 
evident she had, to some purpose, for she passed 
a very satisfactory examination. 








Some of the teachers were fond of *“ showing 
off.” I always anticipated some amusement 
when t:ey began that game, for the chairman 
was a plain-spoken man of the old school, and 
never showed any mercy to such exhibitions. We 
were together one day, examining a master in 
arithmetic. He had giventhe ‘grand flourish ” 
two or three times, and | was quietly waiting to 
see his pinions clipped. The chairman however 

| bore it with unusual patience, until the teacher, 
grown boll by indulgence, began to suggest dif- 
ferent modes of operation in some of the rules of 
arithmetic, and inquire which he liked best, and 
how he would work out certain sums. “We 
came here,” giuffly responded the old man, “not 
to teach you, but to see how much you know.” It 
was a damper,—he attempted no more flights, but 
submitted to his examination like a hero. 
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Mineral Resources of California. 





The following statement respecting the various 
mineral resources of California, is extracted from 
Dr. Wiezbickis’ new work, “ California as it is, 
and as it may be, or a Guide tothe Gold Region.” 

“ When considered in point of mineral produc- 
tions, if allowed to be developed by capitalists, 
California is capable of becoming an important 
center ofthe commerce of the Pacific. Here we 
find, in the neighborhood of Clear Lake, about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles north of 
Sonoma, lead, copper, sulphur, and saltpeter; on 
the South side of San Francisco Bay, silver 
mines have been found, in the vicinity of Puebla 
de san Jose; quicksilver mines, which are pro- 
nounced to be richer than those of Spain, are al- 
ready being worked to a great profit in the same 
region. Coal strata have also been found in the 
coast range of mountains near Santa Cruz, in the 
neigborhood of the Mission, San Louis Obispo, 
and near San Diego. Culifornia coal seems to 
be in the intermediate state, between the anthracite 
and the bituminous. It is not so hard as the for- 
mer, nor so soft as the latter; it burns more easily 
than the first, and does not give out so smoky 
and unpleasant a flame as the second; it ignites 
easily, und burns with a very pleasant flame 
without much smoke. Iron is scattered through 
the mountains of the country, and we have no 
doubt that a workable mine of it will before long 


be discovered, We mention not the gold washings 





that are being worked so successfully at present, | 
for as respects their duration and the development 
of the industry of the country, they scarcely de- | 
serve the attention of the economist, be they ever | 


so rich, as all other mines are more benificent in | 
their influence to the progress of a country than | 


gold mines. These will be the means of ad- 
vancing the prosperity of the country, only when 
a regular system of mining by sinking shafts into 
the rock shall commence, which it is to be hoped 
will be done ere long. 





O¢r Recently, in Fifeshire, by the agency of a 
voltaic battery, a piece of freestone measuring 
sixty-three feet in length, thirty-one in breadth 
and forty in depth, was detached in one compact | 


mass from the inside of a quarry. | 





Tur TRUE Cause —A gentleman observed to 
Dr. Johnson that there was less vagrant poor in 
Scotland than in England, and asa proof of it, 
said there was no instance of a beggar dying in 
the streets there. “I believe you are very right, 
sir’ said Johnson, “ but that does not arise from 
want of vagrants but from the impossibility of 
starving a Scotchman.” 





Beurinp tHe Ace —Among all her seaward- 
looking cliff, Spary has not a single lighthouse, 
from the Pyrenees to Point Europa; she has no 
railroads, no canals, no telegraphs; and till re- 
cently there has been no safety for travelers on 
hea highways, 
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ExrLanaTion.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, of 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for particularity and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 

SUMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 0 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 72 


Monthly range of do 72 
Least daily variation of do 5 
Greatest daily variation of do 29 
Mean temperature of month, 35.6 

do do at sunrise, 29.3 

do do at 2 P. M. 43.1 
Coldest day, February 4th. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 8.2 
Warniest day, February 28. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 57.2 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.497 inches 
Maximum do do 29915 do 
Range of do 1.418 do 
Mean hight of do 29.2642 do 


No. of days of rain and snow, 13. 

Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 6.28 in. 

Perpendicular depth of unmelted snow, 19 in. 

WeaTHER.—Clear and fair, 10 days; variable nine 
days—cloudy, 9 days. 

Winv.—N. 1 day: N. E.34 days; E.34 days;S. E, 0 
day; S. 1 day; S. W. 83 days; W. 4 days; N. W. 6% days. 


Memoranpa.—lst Damp, with slight drizzle; 2d Wet 
day, began to snow at 8 P. M.; 3d Spitting snow during 
day; 4th Fair and cold; 5th Fair and hazy; 6th Thaw- 
ing; 7th Gloomy and drizzly; 8th Wet, remarkable fo 
in the evening; 9th Snowy till 9 A. M.; 10th Snowe 





| 





damp; 13th Began to snow 11 A M., and continued 
through the day and part of the night of the 14th; 
lightrain night 17th; from 14th to27th, weather pleasant, 
fair and variable; 27th warm and drizzly, heavy rain in 
night; 28th very warm, variable day, stormy night. 

Oxsservations.—The striking feature of this month 
has been the large amount of snow, although the 
greater portion of it melted immediately after it reach- 
ed the surface. Although the thermometer was once 
at zero, yet the mean of the whole month is about 2 
degrees higher than the average temperature of Febru- 
ary for the last 16 years. The range of the thermome- 
ter has been very great, though not. quite so great as 
in 1840. The quantity of rain and melted snow is more 
than twice the average amount for the same month. 

Winter or 1849-50.—The winter of 1849-50 pre- 
sents the following characteristics. 


Mean temperature, 34.6 deg. 
Minimum temperature, 0. 
Maximum do. 75. 

Depth of rain and melted snow, 16.8 inches. 
Depth of unmelted snow, 47 do. 


No. of days of rain and snow, 47. 

By Winter in meteorological reckoning, is meant the 
period from December the Ist to March 1st—90 days. 
The mean temperature of this period for the last fifteen 
years is 3398, so that the past winter is 8 tenths of a 
degree warmer than the average. It is, however, the 
coldest of the last four winters.—The minimum tem- 
perature was the lowest since Jan. 10th, 1848, when the 
thermometer indicated 4 degrees below zero. But Feb. 
4th, 1850, taking the average, was the coldest since 
Jan 7th, 1847. The most distinguished feature of the 
winter was the great amount of snow; this rendered 
the weather peculiarly unpleasant to many invalids, es- 
pecially those afflicted with neuralgia. Judging from 
the records, the weather has not been on the whole, 
unfavorable to the fall grains. The amount of rain 
and melted snow is about one half more than the aver- 
age quantity for the last sixteen winters; although, in 
this respect, as well as some others, it is nearly the 
same as the last four winters. 





A Large Meteor. 

An explosion of a meteor was heard in North 
Carolina, a few days ago, and several pieces of 
iron were picked up next day, supposed to be 
portions of it. The largest piece was found in 
Cabarrus County, weighing nineteen pounds. It 
had struck a large pine tree lying on the ground, 
went through it, breaking it in two, and then 
into the earth to the depth of three feet. 








To Teachers and Controllers of Public 
Schools. 
A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO &CO., No. 14 North Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, have just published 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geographical 
knowledge is greatly facilituted. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amerwa—W ith Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v..12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 

ALSO, THE 
MET ‘ MORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; 
Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 

Professor of the Greek and Latin la es, and Princi- 

pal of the Latin High School, Balti 
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NEW WHOLESALE 
BOOK AND STATIONERY HOUSE. 


MASON & LAW, 


(Successors to Huntington § Savage,) 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


The subscribers, having formed a partnership under the | 


above name, have purchased the stock of Messrs. HUNTING- 
TON & SAVAGE, and will succeed them in the General Book- 
selling and Stationery Business. 

Publishing, as they do, a number of the most popular 
and extensively selling School Books in the country, they 
have unsurpassed facilities for procuring stock in exchange, 
as well as otherwise, and will thus be enabled to supply 
Booksellers and Country Merchants, at prices as low as 
those of any other house. 

They solicit the orders of their friends, and the trade 
generally, and will endeavor, by prompt and careful atten- 
tion, to wake permanent customers of all who may thus fa- 


vor ther. 
MASON & LAW, 
LowELt Mason, late of the firm of W. B. Smith & Co., 
Cincinnati. 
Henry W. Law, formerly with Huntington & Savage. 





M. & L. publish, among others, the following well known 
School Books : 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY, University Edition. 
WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 

TIONARY. 

WEBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, Pocket Edition. 

The works of this distinguished lexicographer, are now 
almost universally admitted to be standard authority in the 
orthography and orthoepy of our language. These Dic- 
tionaries are rapidly taking the place of all oth rs in Schools 
and Academies. 

GOODRICH’S NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, 1 vol. 4to, 

New Edition, thoroughly revised and greatly improved. 
PARLEY'S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNI- 

TED STATES. 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
GOODRICH’'S PICTORL L HISLORY OF ENGLAND. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORLAL HISTORY OF GREECE, 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, 

BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, AND 

CHART. 
MITCHELL'S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

HEAVENS. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY, (New Edition, enlarged.) 

PHELPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

PHELPS’ CHEMISTRY. 

PHELPS’ BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS 

PHELPS’ CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. 

oe NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
VER 


ORS. 
KAINE'S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. 
PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK OF FRENCH. 


do do do with Key. 
PINNEY’S PRACTICAL ERENCH TEACHER. 





P. R. SPENCER AND V. M. RICE’S 
SYSTEMS OF 





Ladies, Business, and Record-Writing, 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
AND PRIVATE LEARNERS, 


With Definitions, Explanations and Short Rules, so to 


Govern the true Movements in the Art as best to 
secure all its Features, viz: 


FORMATION, COMBINATION, SHADE, SLOPE AND 


ARRANGEMENT, 


IN FOUR SEPARATE WORKS, IN MUSLIN AND MA- 


NILLA CASES, VIZ: 


Young Misses First Lessons; Boys’ First Lessons ; La- 


dies’ Epistolary and Italian—Ezxtended Series; Bu- 
siness and Record Writing—Extended Series. 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, by 
P. R. SPENCER, Jefferson, Ashtabula County, 
YOUNGLOVE & CO., Cleveland, 
H. W. DERBY & CO., Cincinnati. 


S A GREAT WORK. = 











MASON & WEBB’S 
NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


By the authors of “Carmina Sacra,” “Boston Academy’s Collection,” 
“ Handel and Haydn Society's Collection,” “The Harp,” ete. 
MORE THAN 30,000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE SEASON! 


ps new Collection of Church Music is robably the result of more study and experience, as well as labor and 

research, than any similar work yet published in the country. The very favorable wanner in which it has been re- 
ceived by the musical community, the immense number of copies sold in the short time since its first publication, and the 
high commendation which it has received from distinguished sources, are evidence that the labor and pains bestowed on 
it have not been in vain. It is, without question, the GREATEST work which these popular authors have yet produced. 
Having been, for many years, in the constant receipt of all the best sacred music published in Europe, and receiving, 


moreover, large contributions from eminent European Composers, expressly for this work, they possessed the greatest 
abundance of materials from which to select. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST embraces— 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, heretofore more or less in common use throu 
country, and without which no collection of church music would be complete. 

SECOND—A much greater awount, as well as variety, it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign aud American composers, than any similar work published in the country. 

P'HIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
| tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, “but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 

to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowledge and taste.” 

FOURTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

‘Lhe PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains, with other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
| comparative importance and nature of Congregational and Choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 

forms of Church Music. ¥6 
_ The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS, are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. 

The book also contains « DEscRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian system, now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

(At the close of the work is added a series ot Vocal Exercises, very carefully and progressively arranged, for Choir 
and Singing School practice. 3 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
j Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir practice, At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
| is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate fur use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
| complete Manual of Psalmo y, which shall be a valuable aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 

W. B. SMITH &CO., 

58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OPINIONS OF MUSICIANS. 


From A. N. Jouyson, Ese., Conductor of Music, in Park St. Church, Boston ; author of The Bay State Collection, 
Choir Chorus Book, etc. 


Having used the National Psalmist in the Choir under my charge since its publication, and having had an opportunity 

| of becoming acquainted with its merits, 1 express my conviction that it contains a greater variety of truly beautiful and 
available tunes than any similar work with which 1 am acquainted. The harmony is not only of the purest character, 

but by a rich and tasteful variety of chords the everlasting reiteration of the tonic and dominant so common in most 

collections is happily avoided, and rich successive harmonies constantly recur. I may also add that many of the harmo- 

nies are in the true ecclesiastical style of the old English School, adding as 1 think, much to the interest of the work. 

cordially commend it as the most valuable work which has fallen under my notice. A. N. JOHNSON. 

From N. C. Sturtevant, Sandwich, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please accept my thanks for that excellent work you sent me, THE NATIONAL PSALMIST ; being in 
my opinion, the best work extant for the use of Choirs and Singers; it is like the UseD KEY, the more it is used the 
brighter and more desirable it becomes. It is truly an excellent book. N. C. STURTEVANT, 
Teacher of Music, Sandwich, Mass. 


7 


~ 


ghout the 


| Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to examine this work. 














| 

| 

| 

| From C. B. Metcaur, Worcester, Mass. 

| GENTJEMEN: I thank you fora copy of the National Psalmist, which you had the kindness to send me. Having ex- 
| amined it with considerable care, I think it superior to any Collection of Church Music that has ever come to my notice. 
| An unusually large proportion of its tunes are suited to the purpose of DIVINE woRSHIP. Among them are many of the 
} best OLD tunes, with such harmony as to make them peculiarly ecclesiastical. The Chants are excellent. I am very happy 

in being able to find such a work for the the use of my Choir. C. B. METCALF, 
Worcester, Mass 


From the New York Literary World. 

* Messrs. MAson & Wess have acquitted themselves on this occasion in the manner that might have been expected 
from their previous reputation; they have preserved the standard tunes, which both by right and character are peculiarly 
appropriate to the services of the Church, to the exclusion of many which, however charming in themselves, were clothed 
with secular associations; and, dispensing with the complicated harmonies and florid embellishmeuts so incompatible with 
the true ecclesiastical style, have restored the simpler arrangements without impairing either the purity of the melody 
or the correctness of the harmony; in such new compositions as they have inserted, the same characteristics have been 
studiously consulted. The distinction between Congregational and Choral Music has received niuch atiention from the 
authors, etc., etc.—[Literary World. 


From the Boston Recorder. 

A book from the hauds of the above Professors, who have done so wuch for the cause of Church Music, and with so 
touch success, hardly requires a recommendation from us. We cannot refrain, however, from expressing our satisfaction 
with the charcter of so large a portion of this Collection. There has been in this country, a too prevalent desire for the 
fanciful and pretty in music, the pleasing melodies calculated to please the ear alone, to the neglect of the grand and 
truly church-like harmonies which have been handed down to us from former days; and we cannot but be pleased with 
finding in the Collection before us, so much of the old English Choral music, in which, as has been justly remarked, 
“there is somewhat so spiritually majestic, so serenely noble, and so warmly devout, that few composers of the present day 
can produce a tolerable imitation.” The tunes embraced in this Collection are of every variety, from the simple. easy, 
and useful tunes, to the more elaborate and difficult, making it, ag it purports to be a * Complete Manual of Church Mu- 
sic.” The preface, or introduction, as it might with equal propriety be termed, is a well-written essav upon congregational 
and choir music in our churches, and will well repay its attentive perusal_—[Boston Recorde 


> Numerous recommendations might be given, but the above are deemd sufficient 

















* Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular | 
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TO DEALERS IN | 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, | 
Publishers of School Books, 


se A Eee Pe BC Se | 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. } 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above | 
articles, being confident that we can make it an object tor 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at lowest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed | 
to be the most popniar series of school books ever pub- | 
lished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who. purchase in large quantities are informed that the | 
great facilities which our publications atlord us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the Mast. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern nanulacturers. Terms—Casit. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st. east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 











LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. | 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowe tt Ma- | 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the | 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THK PSALTERY. By Lower Mason & Geonrcsz | 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published | 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- | 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- | 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church | 





of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. | 
THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb | 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- | 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of | 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, | 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just | 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 





= NEW SCHOOL BOOK.-s: 








RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 
On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Exercises.— 


Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all siwilar treatises, than the high commendation it has 


|| received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Lis merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
| the standard elementary text-b ok in Algebra in our best schools and academies. 


The tollowing are a few of the recommendations, which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publisher, 


From J. H. Faicuttp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: 4 have read, with much satisiaction, your Algebra, Purt First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study ; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sufficiently scientific, and: yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. I am pleased to see that the 
first edition is quite free from typographical errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and grammati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many in-tructors. 


(Signed) J. H. FAURCHILD. 
January 5, 1849. 
From P. Carrer, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 


I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray’s Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary work: of Professor Kay, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 


(Signed) P. CARTER. 

February 24, 1849. 

Extract from a communication furnished for the ‘School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the ‘ CiNCINNATI 
Centra Hicu Scuoou”, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“Tt is but a few months since this book was issued trom the press, and altaough we are acquainted with a dozen other 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * * Jp graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in ils executiou, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difficul- 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated, 
then illustrated and impressed on the wind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of the work 
bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was carefully elaborated by many years of 
toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehen- 
sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied, 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” : 

From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fandamental Principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 


October 16, 1848 
From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 


I have examined Kay’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, 1s the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. Zachos. 
September 23, 1848. 


From B. C. Hosss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part first, worthy of a place in every school. ‘ihe author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more diificult exercises of the slate are required. ‘I'he work 1s clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems, Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too wuch simplified. The cheapness of the work bring 
it within the means of every one. ‘Signed } B. C. Hops. 


Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 
From Mr. S. Fixptey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 


After a careful examination of Ray's Algebra, Part First, L cheeriully recommend it as one of the bes¢ treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Acadewy. 

(Signed) SAm’L FINDLEY. 

February 26, 1849. 

From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: [ have, for some time past, been examiving you: elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schouls, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, enerally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “natural tact’ for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers generally stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage t» undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * Tam giad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interestivg. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. * * * 

(Signed) J. J. Hooker. 

February 28, 1849. 

CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.] 

“'Tnat they have examined Ray's Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they bave used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very sim, le, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—+ The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That Ray's Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 

Wo. Puicwies, JR., C. DAVENPORT, 
S. Mo.LiTer, A L. BUSHNELL, 
Committee on Text Books.” 

RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 

Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, ty yee to the publishers. 

ITH & 








blishers’ lowest prices, b 
- y. W.B. SMITH & CO. | 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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T0 ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
SUCCESSOR TO GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 

FAMILIES, comprising— 
1, ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 


2. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

S do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most ee contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 
“* YALE CoLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwarbD CoLLeGE, Cincinnati, Obio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
] know not a work so welladapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so gréat as to exclude them from common schvols. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Netural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 
GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
o 





d QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTCRY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIO..S TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do © stiiched: 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTO <:Y OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do Kitty TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st'd 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
d KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO co. st'd 


° 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested’ Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of watter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but tne author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of bis materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly ot 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. Published and for sale by 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
- Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
P. S. Teachers will please examine “ Lippincott, Gramho, 
& Co’s” Improved Edition. 








CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


b] 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
iype,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive ‘Text, and new and practical arrangement cf 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This_ work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation ol It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before om, as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, ye by step, to higher 
efforts. This isa new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN. GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sent: nces — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rationsl, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teach. rs say, w ll produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this sclence—beginning in the right way, and 
proceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
him on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY. containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett. A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Bookseller, Mer- 
chant:, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 

C. & B also publish Za Fever’s Modern Builder’s 
Guide, large quarto, sheep. 


WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC. 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF ‘THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containng upwards of ONE HUNiRED 
fHOUSAN) Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
given— the quantity, as well as the eccent, being marked. 
it embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
PIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
1s it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 

This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 


Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson. 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L LD, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, L L D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A Mt. Benjamin Hale, D D, Heman Humphrey 
DD, Eliphalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

_ “I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.”"—James Kent. 

_ “It willintroduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean. 


“I have regularly consulted it, and always with increased 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
[ have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848, 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester’s large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the Pe to be kept 
as a book of reference.’”’ Attest. S. F. McCLEary, Sec’y. 


? 
PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON 
1468 pp-—Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en 
gaged and improved by the eddition of nearly fifty per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, ete. 


3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 


\ttic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone. 





4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom 
ulous nouns, verbs, etc. 


5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar c ass of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

«This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.’— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 

“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” —Pref Rob- 
inson. New York. 

“Decidedly the hest School Dictionary we have yet seen.’ 
-Literary World, 

“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 


|| North American Review. 


LEVERETT’S LATIN —ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Acadewies. 

GARDNER'S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usualiy studied preparatory to 
a College course. 

GROVE'S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published inthis country with an 
English and Greek part. 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTI'S Spanish-English and 


English-Spanish Dictionary. 


GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 


LEVERETT'S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Wate- street 
Boston, and tor sele by H. W. DERBY & CO.. Cincinnati, 








and the booksellers generally. 
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RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 
‘1B PTRRELB VRETS. 





REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS!! 
te ON LARGER TYPE!! & 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second, 
Ray's Arithmetic, Part Third. 


The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting these well-known and popular text books in a 
REVISED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FoRM. This revision is the result of much experience and labor; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
acquired, and the very high commendations bestowed on the new editions by all who have examined 
them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 
CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet made their appearance. 

Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore published, the print of these works was too 


small. This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 


Ray’s Arirumetic, Part First.—The object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 
metic in a simple and attractive form to the youngest class of learners—to interest them in the study 
and at the same time enable them tocomprehend the nature of the operations. It begins with the 
most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 
without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 


pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the ele.nentary 
principles and operations. 


Ray’s Aritrumertic, Parr Seconp.--This is o full and complete treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pestalozzian method. ‘The numbers employed are so small that the pupil readily 
comprehends them ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evident principles, so that the learner is made to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the plan of the work is such that the learner can only progress understandingly. 
To solve the questions in any lesson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the exact and systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupil are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by the general principles of analysis, without 


reference to any special rules. The importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
more evident. 


Ray’s Aritumetic, Part Tutrp.—This is a complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic, 
from the elementary rules up to Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces ail the 
modern improvements of read value, such as Cancelation, Factoring. etc. 

Sume of its principal features are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 


Ist. The work is analytic and inductive ; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis or 
solution of simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is followed by such a number of 
graduated exercises as will render the pupil familiar with its application, 


2d. ‘The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no principle is anticipated :—the pupil is never 
r quired to perform any operation, until the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 


For this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are introduced after 
Fractions. 


3d, The subject of Fractions, a thorough understanding of which is almost a knowledge of Arith™ 
metic, has received that attention which its use and impottance demands. 


4th. The subject of proportion is introduced immediately after decimals; this enables the instructor to 
treat Percentage and its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 


5th. Particular attention has been given to render the work practical; the weights and mesaures are 
referred to, and conform to the legal standards; while pounds, shillings, and pence, being no longer 
used in actual business, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 


in al] the ordinary computations of business. Hence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 
occupies in this work. 


The object throughout has been to combine practical utility with scientific accuracy ;—to present & 


work embracing the best methods with all real improvements. How far this object has been secured, 
aS now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. 


Teachers wlio desire the very best Arithmetical Text Books extant, 
est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. 


Published by 


and at the same time the cheap- 


. W. B. SMITH & CO., 
PurLisHers or THE Ecuirctic EpucaTIonaL Series. 


SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS; 

ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH S° HOOLS. 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 


A. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
CASAR’S COMMENTARIES. with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University ; 
Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 
COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
sical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLNEY’S SGHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
[his work has recently been revised. 

OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 








BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK'’'S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS Of CHEMISTRY. 


do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use ot 
weds in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 

| 159, Pearl street, N. Y 

iy 











WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
juse of Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, urithmetical, demon- 
strative, ant algebraical; intended to ‘be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
|system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
vation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opi of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 

hould be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 
PRATT. WOOP!ORD &CO., 
159 Pearl St . New York. 
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